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TINKER, TAILOR... 
by PODALIRIUS 


We have all heard of, and some of us have seen, a house- 
maid’s knee or a student’s elbow; but how many of us 
can say as much of a baseball finger or a Billingsgate 
hump? In fact, occupational titles for ailments are only 
less common than physicians’ eponymous ones. The latter, 
of course, have the advantage of giving a kind of 
immortality to the doctor in question; which may help 
if, an early victim as well as the first recorder of a new 
malady, he is unsure of his prognosis. The profession 
may be forgiven this foible if one recalls that coronary 
thrombosis used to be known to doctors as ‘ the doctors’ 
disease ’, and that it still afflicts them. 

Housemaid’s knee and student’s elbow consist of an 
inflammation of a small cushion-like sac in the regions 
named. We need not speculate on their cause, or on that 
of the similar parson’s knee and weaver’s bottom. Baseball 
finger is better known as mallet finger. It is not peculiar 
to that sport, any more than humping and its consequence 
are to Billingsgate. In the days when nitrate of mercury 
was used to felt fur, the hatter’s shakes was a sign of 
chronic, mercurial poisoning. (“Don’t be nervous’, you 
will remember the King saying to the Hatter, ‘or I’ll 
have you executed on the spot ’.) Chauffeur’s fracture, due 
to a mishap with a starting handle, is less common now that 
the cause and its usual victim are not much with us; but 
writer’s cramp does still afflict those who do small quick 
repetitive movements. Rock cramp could be its new name. 

No trade indeed is without hazard. There is a barber’s 
rash, though it afflicts his customers more often than it 
does the barber. Grocers have their itch from handling 
sugar, and bakers theirs from mixing dough. Butcher’s 
wart, a local form of tuberculosis, should vanish after 
this year when all our cattle will be TB free. Potter’s 
asthma was a form of pneumokoniosis, and wool-sorter’s 
disease a severe type of anthrax. 

Most of these diseases of status are now less common, 
thanks to our public health services and the enlightenment 
of industrialists, But they were also, most of them, 
peculiar to the manual worker. Surely the upper social 
strata have their proper ailments; and yet who ever heard 
of Duchesses’ Disease (syn. turnstile nystagmus) or of 
Generals’ Colic (syn. authors’ ague). And is there no itch 
peculiar to take-over circles, no allergy to television make- 
up among politicians? Certainly there is one minor top- 
crust ailment that is likely soon to become epidemic. 
It is seen on aeroplane steps, and might be called States- 
man’s Staggers. 

X* ** * 

You are right, Podalirius, status diseases are becoming 
less common. But in these days of greater equality more 
and more of us suffer from the same troubles. Take, for 
instance, the average diet, it isn’t always as wholesome as 
it seems. Far too often it is deficient in vitamins, minerals 
and protein—those vital nutrients so important to our 
health. Fortunately, however, Bemax can make good this 
common deficiency because Bemax is stabilized wheat 
germ—the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral supple- 
ment known to man. Try sprinkling a little on your food 
each day, You can get Bemax from your chemists and 
grocers. 

THE PROSINGS OF PODALIRIUS. A third and fourth 
series of selected Podalirius articles are now available in 
booklet form. Write to the address below for your free 
copies. 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
Vilamins Limited (Dept. L.8), Upper Mall, London, W.6. 
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- NORMAN HUNT and MALCOLM 


Norman Hunt: In a recent broadcast* I said that the 
American President is not the powerful figure that he is often 
made out to be, and I added that he has not got as much power 
_as a British Prime Minister. I believe you take exception to this? 
Malcolm T. Shaw: Yes, I would take exception to the title’ 


of your talk, ‘The Myth of Presidential Power’: I see nothing 


mythical about it; I feel the office of President is extremely 

powerful. However, at the same time, I feel that the office of 

‘Prime Minister is more powerful than the office of President. 
Hunt: I do not think the American President has as much 


__ power as you are suggesting, though it is true, of course, that there 


have been strong Presidents in America as well as weak ones: 
Franklin Roosevelt as President wielded a good deal more power 
than Eisenhower wielded, for example. I do not think we disagree 
on that, do we? ws ; é 

Shaw: No, not at all. Let us talk about the Constitution. In 
your broadcast you took the position that the President is not as 
strong as he might be because the Constitution limits him. I say 


_ that you do not take into account other factors, some of which 


are even more important. But let us deal first with some of the 


comments you made with respect to the Constitution. One thing 


~ 


that you did was to assert that the President has too much duty 
—that is, the Constitution assigns him too much to do but does 
not give him enough power. I would take the position that the 


concept of power is implicit in the idea of duty. 


Hunt: You think that the duties which the Constitution places 


_ on the President give him power? 


_ Shaw: Yes: for example, the President is made chief execu- 
tive; the Constitution says that the President shall have the execu- 


_ tive power in the United States: this gives him that power. 
oe 


=) m * Published in THe LisTENER of January 26 
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: USS. | President v. : British Prime Minister 


T. SHAW. discuss the two offices 


Hunt: What I do not agree with here is whether the grant of 


executive power really is a grant of very great power at all. The 


Constitution says the President shall ‘take care that the laws be 

faithfully executed ’. This seems to me a Civil Service job. 
Shaw: I would take sharp exception to that. Because the 

President is given the power to ‘ take care that the laws be faith- 


fully executed’ he may interpret that law. Laws are subject to | 


wide interpretation in many situations. Secondly, with literally 
thousands of laws on the statute books, he may be selective about 
which laws he enforces. 

Hunt: I agree it gives him a certain area of manoeuvre, indeed 
I said so in my talk on this; there have been times—for example, 
when the Presidents have enforced the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
very fully indeed—there have been other times when Presidents 
have neglected it. But if the President, for example, decided to 
neglect certain important laws, or laws which Congress thought 
were important, I very much doubt if he would be able to do 
that for long. It gives him a certain discretion, but not a great 
deal. 

Shaw: I feel that the President’s power as chief executive 
gives him vast authority, and that the enforcement of the Anti- 
Trust law is certainly an example. 

Hunt: But it does not give him authority to do something 
which there is no law to enable him to do, does it? 

Shaw: I would say that the President can do things which 
law does not enable him to do specifically. Let me say that there 
is a certain prerogative involved in the office of President. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1940 made the lengendary deal, which is always 
mentioned in the text-books, of supplying fifty destroyers to Great 
Britain in exchange for the lease of certain bases in the Caribbean, 
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___ This was done purely on his own initiative 
using the prerogative of the office. = 


chief executive and 


Hunt: He did it, too, by virtue of being commander-in-chief — 
of the armed forces as well. Do you think he would have got away. 
with that if it had been peace-time? _ 

Shaw: It was peace-time. At this stage we were not at war. 
Hunt: There was, in fact, a world war on at the time. 
Shaw: I think the distinction that the United States was not at 
war is an important one. Secondly—probably not in peace-time, 
but this illustrates the flexibility of the office, which seems to me 
admirable. Se : "7 
Hunt: Consider, for example, President Truman when he tried 
to seize the steel industry when America was at war in Korea: he 


_ thought it was in the national interest. But the Supreme Court 


said: ‘ No, you can’t—give it back ’. And he had to. 


— 


The President’s Policy-making Discretion 


Shaw: But, at the same time, look at President Truman’s 
attitude towards the Taft-Hartley Act. This was a law which he 
vetoed and his veto was overridden, He chose not to enforce 
certain parts of that law because he did not like it. There are 
many other examples where Presidents have been selective about 
their enforcement of the law. I think you dismiss the President’s 
‘power as a policy-maker a little too quickly. The extent of discre- 
tion given to the President in law is vast—I could name 
half-a-dozen laws in which the President has been given vast 
policy-making discretion. In setting farm parity payments the 
exact level of the payment is under the control of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and indirectly of the President, In negotiating recipro- 
cal trade agreements the President undertakes such negotiations 
on his own initiative. . ; 2 

Hunt: But within limits laid down by Congress. 

Shaw: Yes: Congress asserts the broad policy and the Presi- 


_dent elaborates on that. 


Hunt: In a sense, in the same sort of way in England Par- 
liament sets the broad policy and the Prime Minister has broad 
lines in which, in terms of delegated legislation, he can very much 
do as he likes within those limits. Even here, though, there is an 
important limitation on presidential power. Think of. the indepen- 
dent regulatory commissions, for example, which are concerned 
with a great deal of rule-making. The President, in fact, has little 
control over the independent regulatory commissions. 

Shaw: This is another point on which I find there was a 
distortion in your argument. The independent regulatory com- 
missions, I would say, correspond to the public corporations in 
Britain, in the nature of their operation and in their position within 
the executive branch of the respective Governments and I would 
say that the Prime Minister does not give any day-to-day direc- 
tion of the public corporations. a 

Hunt: They do not correspond to the public corporations. I 
fundamentally disagree with you here. The public corporations 
in England are not doing a regulatory job; they are actually 
carrying out a specific function, like mining coal or like providing © 
electricity. Pe Steines. 

Shaw: But let me draw a parallel between the two in this 
context. As far as the public corporations are concerned, they are 
involved in substantive operation of a social or economic char- 
acter. The American counterparts, the independent regulatory 
commissions, do not operate, but regulate corresponding fields of 
economic, and, in very few cases, social endeavour. So there is 
a difference in public policy relating to what the Government’s 
relationship shall be to these enterprises. ; 

Hunt: I fundamentally disagree here, because we have nothing 
really like the independent regulatory commissions. It is rather as 
if certain regulations that the Board of Trade could make could 
not in fact be controlled by the Prime Minister. A 

Shaw: The Board of Trade should be compared with the 
Department of Commerce; I think they are the corresponding 
agencies in the two countries. : 

- Hunt: But you cannot compare the independent regulatory 
commissions with, say, the National Coal Board. We shall just 
have to disagree about what independent regulatory commissions 
do. What about the question of the President’s power over 


_ Congress? Although the President has to recommend ‘various © 


- 


é 


~ policies 


this respect as well. The President is not as strong as 


ever emerg 
recommends them. 
Shaw: I think you underestimate the P: 


Minister in his relationship to legislation. In fact, I feel that in 
the abstract the office of Prime Minister is more powerful than 
the office of President. I think you underestimate the degree to 
which the President can be effective in imposing his will on 
Congress. For instance, take the veto power. You dismiss this as 
somewhat minor, when in point of fact Eisenhower cast 160 vetoes 


during his two Administrations, but was only overridden tw fr 
Truman cast 250 and was overridden only twelve times; Franklin © 
Roosevelt, who cast more vetoes than any President, was over- 
ridden only nine times. Seeee cme DS 
Hunt: But surely the point that an American President has 
to cast a veto shows how little power and authority he really 
has with Congress. A British Prime Minister does not need the 
power of veto, because nothing can emerge from the British 
House of Commons that the British Prime Minister disagrees 
with. This, it seems to’ me, clearly focuses how little power, rela- 
tively speaking, an American President has, because many things 
can emerge from Congress which he does not agree with, and so 
he has to veto them. — es a Sheps 
Shaw: But I want to point out that the veto power can be a 
positive as well as a negative factor in American public adminis- — 
tration: for example, by threat of veto the President can shape 
legislation which is in. the course of being considered by Congress. 
Hunt: I would not deny that, but it is still a very inadequate 
power, because the President is often faced with a situation in 
which there is a clause, or two clauses, in a Bill which has gone 
through Congress and which he does not like. But he cannot veto’ 
only one clause in a Bill, and if there is something in a Bill 
that he does not like, he has to let the whole Bill through or risk 
getting no legislation on that subject at all. This seems to make 
the veto power very inadequate indeed. Sor 
Shaw: If he follows this course of action and uses the veto 
to destroy the whole law because it contains provisions he does 
not like, Congress may well think twice before, in the future, 
putting such provisions in laws which it sends to the President. 
Hunt: But this does not seem to be a very positive power; 
there is no guarantee that on the future occasion Congress will put 


into a Bill the sort of thing that the President wants. i was 


A Difference in Degree 

Shaw; I think our difference in this respect is in degree. I 
say the veto power is a more positive element of leadership than a 
-you do. Let me help your argument out by introducing something 
which you totally ignored, and that is the factor of federalism. 
The fact that the United States is federal means that activity on 
the national level is limited across the board, and one reason why 
the Prime Minister is more powerful than the President is that 
Parliament can legislate in any area—there is no division of — rag 
authority between the two levels—so in trying to understand why | 
the President is what he is, you certainly have to take nie) +S 
account the fact that power is divided between state and national 
government, ; eee Ce TD ae 

Hunt: I entirely agree; and this illustrates a big difference 
between the two countries. If Mr. Macmillan, for example, om ab 
decided that all teachers in Britain ought to have higher salaries, Pee 
he could pass a Bill to that effect tomorrow. If President Kennedy 


as 
+3 “~ 
-— 


thought that all American teachers were underpaid, there is 

tion of education is within the realm of the States and not within 

the realm of Federal Government. = ee ok 
Shaw: Education is an interesting example: through grants- 

in-aids, our Congress has intervened effectively by setting 
Hunt: I agree that in taxing and spending for th ere px 

enabled the Federal Government to wield ‘power 

one would never have thought it had the power to’ 

President. ye ; 


nothing he could do about it tomorrow, because the whole ques- 
standards of education in a State. — 

welfare, this particular clause in the American Co tit 

this is the Federal Government that | 
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Shaw: Let us look at some of the specific powers which the 
President is given. As commander-in-chief, certainly he is in 
a stronger position than the Prime Minister: he can move troops 
anywhere in the world, he can virtually put the U.S. in a state 
of war. President Truman sent troops to Korea in 1950 without 
Congressional authorization; a Prime Minister who took similar 
action would face vigorous debate in the House of Commons. 

Hunt: Nonsense! What did 
Eden-do at Suez, for example? 
Eden in fact embarked himself, 
as a Prime Minister, on the 
whole Suez undertaking without 
ever consulting Parliament as to 
whether it was right. I do not 
believe for a moment that the 
President as commander-in- 
chief has any more power over 
the disposition of armed forces 
or over policy involving the use 
of armed forces than a British 
Prime Minister has. You cannot 
use more power. than Eden did 
at Suez. 

Shaw: But Eden certainly 
was involved in accountability 
before the House of Commons, 
while President Truman never 
appeared before Congress to 
defend his position. 

Hunt: Eden only appeared 
before Parliament and was never 
thrown out by Parliament, But 
if President Truman, for ex- 
ample, had done something that 
Congress fundamentally dis- 
agreed with in foreign policy or in disposing of troops, Congress 
would simply have cut off his supplies completely: whereas the 
one thing that the British House of Commons cannot in fact do 
is to cut off supply. Congress is always appropriating to the 
President much less money than the President in fact asks for to 
carry out his foreign policy. You could never have a situation in 
Britain in which the British House of Commons simply did not 
give the British Prime Minister the money he wants for British 
foreign policy, which happens every year in Congress. 

Shaw: Except that that story about the reduction, when it 
does occur, is followed by subsequent stories of supplementary 
appropriations made later in the year which are not as well 
publicized. 

Hunt: But the American President never gets as much as he 
actually asks for, does he? ; 

Shaw: Sometimes he gets more. Eisenhower refused to spend 
some money that was appropriated to him. 

Hunt: There is no example other than that particular one of 
a President getting more. Do you think that party has anything 
to do with this at all? 

Shaw: It seems to me that in ignoring party, as you did in 
your talk, you are are ignoring the most important reason why the 
President is what he is. It is because the President does not lead 
a disciplined and centralized party such as the Prime Minister 
does in Britain that he is not as powerful as he might be. If he 
were the leader of such a party he could overcome some of the 
constitutional difficulties to which you pointed. 

Hunt: Certainly deficiencies in American parties and the 
American party system in a sense weaken the President, but why 
are there these deficiencies in American parties? Why is an 
American party not as well organized and disciplined as a British 
party? 


Shaw: You have to look at the social context to understand 


this. America is a country which distrusts authority of any kind, 
and a somewhat freewheeling, loose, undisciplined, local-oriented 
kind of party system accords with this element in the American 
point of view. 

Hunt: But American parties are what they are, it seems to me, 
because of the way the whole constitution is in fact organized; 
they are not as disciplined and well led as in England simply 
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Mr. Harry Truman, as President of the United States, broadcasting a 
proclamation of national emergency in 1950, after the entry of China 
into the Korean war 
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because of the principle of separation of powers on which the 
constitution is based. And there is’no party discipline in Congress, 
for example, simply because an American party can vote against 
its own government if it wants to without bringing it down. And 
this is due to the constitutional system. 

Shaw: I disagree with that. I feel that the social considera- 
tions are more important. And, secondly, the parties are private 
institutions; they can organize 
themselves any way they want to. 

Hunt: But there simply 
would not be party discipline 
in England, for example, if an 
adverse vote in the House of 
Commons did not bring a 
Government down. If, for in- 
stance, Conservative Members 
openly opposed the Govern- 
ment’s policy they would be cut 
off from all hope of preferment, 
from all chance of a job in the 
Government: I think it is as 
simple as that. In the American 
context there is nothing like that 
to keep American Congressmen 
in line; there is no hope of pre- 
ferment because a job in Con- 
gress for an American Congress- 
man is a dead-end job—he has 
no hope of getting into~ the 
Government. 

Shaw: You are suggesting 
that the nature of the British 
party system has something to 
do with the fact that Britain has 
parliamentary government? 

Hunt: Entirely. But here we are probably in total dis- 
agreement, because I see the American party system as being 
what it is simply because of the American constitutional 
system. American parties are different from British parties 
because the American constitution is different from the 
British constitution. But you think, Shaw, that if the Presi- 
dent’s party position was stronger he would have more power 
as a President? 

Shaw: I certainly do. If he headed a centralized and disci- 
plined party he could overcome some of these problems we have 
been discussing of an institutional character. 

—From a discussion in the Third Programme 


Sir Anthony Eden before the television camera when, as Prime Minister, 
he spoke to the nation on the Suez crisis in 1956 


By E. P. THOMPSON © @ = ine ae 


A reply to the three talks broadcast on this subject last year by 
Professor 7. M. Cameron and printed in THE LISTENER on Sep- 
tember 8, 13; and 22 


ROFESSOR CAMERON’S criticisms are welcome. But 

it occurs to me that it is a curious procedure, when pre- 

senting for the first time the ideas of a new movement on 

_ the radio, to do so through the mouth of a critic. It might 

have been better if the New Left had first been allowed to speak 

for itself. Instead of arguing from ground of our own choice I am 

forced to spend time in clearing up gratuitous confusions. 

Cameron was insistently trying to force us back into old categories 

of thought: capitalist versus socialist society (without further 

qualification) on one side, free versus totalitarian society on the 

other; Marxism as gospel or Marxism as ‘lumber’; violent 

revolution or change in an institutional continuum; historical 
determinism or original sin. 


Compulsive Oscillation 
But we had hoped that over the past four years we had left 
behind us this tit-for-tat of Cold War ideology. I suppose that 
Sisyphus has been the patron saint of all non-communist move- 
ments of the far left over the past thirty years. Time and ‘again 
the stone of libertarian and revolutionary socialism has been 
heaved by stragglers on to some political edge—only to roll 
onwards into fellow-travelling oblivion or backwards into the 
abyss of capitalist reasons of power. If I were to defend the claim 
of the New Left to be ‘new’ it would be because we seem to 
have brought this compulsive oscillation between two regressive 
; ideological patterns to an end, and have started a discussion in 
__.hew terms. We have established our right to employ certain 
Marxist concepts while rejecting others; and to advocate changes 
of the order of revolution without thereby summoning up images 


aR of barricades or of proletarian dictatorship. All this has taken 
eg some effort and too many hundreds of thousands of words. Must 


swe go over all that scorched earth again? 


pag understood our position. He mistakes the ingredients from which 
=“ _ our Movement is composed. He fails to appreciate the distinction 
. _ between Marxism as doctrine and as a tradition, And he mis- 
understands what we are saying about revolutionary socialism in 
this country—that is, the crucial political nexus of our economic 
and cultural critique has escaped him. 
Cameron started with a simple division—on one hand, the 
_ former communists of The New Reasoner, whom he presented as 


being dedicated to the revival of authentic revolutionary Marxism .- 


in its pre-Stalinist purity; on the other hand, the younger Uni- 
versities and Left Review grouping, which he saw as a scatter 
of ideas from various sources, loosely cohering around an ill- 
defined humanism. He went on to deplore the ‘ vestigial bol- 
fi shevism’ of the New Left, which he diagnosed as an undigested 
___» residue from the first tradition. 


yr 


This account has the merit of simplicity. There were two such 


journals whose differences in origin and in emphasis accord at 
some points with Professor Cameron’s report. But the account is 
too tidy. By emphasizing the differences in tradition it overlooks 
the common influences which made for confluence. The founders 
of Universities and Left Review were not unaware of Marx; 
while the founders of The New Reasoner never conceived of it 
as the ark of some original Marxist covenant, The two traditions 
were able to flow together since both derived from a common 


gathering-ground. And we should remember that a mutation in- 


2 ideas often arises from the synthesis of influences that had been 
aa supposed to be incompatible. At first sight the ideas of Marx 
* and of Dr. Leavis might seem to have no point of junction, But 
“x, if we introduce the names of William Morris and of D. H. 


oe 
he a. 


The ‘New Left i 


a I will isolate three ways in which Professor Cameron has mis- — 


in Bri 


re er : 1d >. 


— 


Lawrence (two influences which Cameron unaccountably over- _ 
looks) then the outlines of a synthesis become at once apparent. 
It is possible, not only in New Left Review, but also in Out of 
Apathy and in Raymond Williams’s Culture and Society, to see 
this synthesis taking shape; vO i eee 
Moreover, it is false to suppose that the ‘ vestigial bolsheviks? 
provided a political framework of ready-made revolutionary — 
notions for the idealism of a younger radical generation. The boot 
has as often been on the other foot. Many in the ‘ Old Left ’ were 
still wedded to.a tactic of endless permeation within the institu- 
tionalized Labour Movement while the younger radicals were 
taking to the Aldermaston road. The ethos of ‘ affluent’ capitalism _ 
—the actualities beneath the complacent ceremonies of the Wel- 
fare State—the bureaucratic notions and practices of state social- 
ism held in common by Stalinists and Fabians—the centralized ~ 
control over the media of communication—experience of this, and 
of much more, in our contemporary situation was sufficient to 
generate a sharp anti-Establishment temper and to call in question 
any remedies proposed in terms of piecemeal administrative 
reform. To accentuate the differences in tradition, as Cameron 
has done, is to suggest that the revolutionary politics of the New 
Left are the consequence of some ideological hang-over rather 
than the outcome of an integrated cultural and economic critique. 
Cameron would see our perspective of revolutionary change as a 
matter of posture and tone, whereas it is the point to which all the 
converging lines of our analysis lead. ; a 
Moreover, he fails to understand the political context in which 


_ the two traditions began to converge. And here I must speak 


more personally, as an authentic ‘ vestigial bolshevik ’. The world- 
wide communist revolt of 1956—in which I took some part—_ 


- cannot be understood as a simple and sudden illumination of 


the innocents. It was ghe final parting of the ways between 
authoritarian and libertarian elements in the communist tradition, 
which had coexisted most uneasily for many years and which had 
been held together only by successive emergencies. 3 aH 


When Appearances Gave Way to Realities © 
Cameron has missed the significance of the latest twist of 


history by which the authoritarian communist parties are breeding _— 


their own libertarian rebels, because he sees 1956 as a year of 
culminating disillusion and not as a year of resurgent hope. For 
many communists the events in Poland and Hungary were like 
the announcing trumpet of Edgar in King Lear—the moment at 
which appearances at last gave way to realities, allies and enemies 
declared themselves, and a hundred frustrated conflicts muffled 
within the procedures of democratic centralism became, clearly 
disclosed, But equally, for younger socialists who had only been 
repelled by the communist apparatus and myth, the same events __ é 
revealed a human image beneath the rituals of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism-Stalinism, and dispelled the profound pessimism which 
reached its nadir in Orwell’s 1984. And it must be recalled that 
in 1956 both Suez and Budapest took place within the same fort- _ 
night. Both brought the danger of nuclear war. In that moment of _ 
truth the dissidents on each side saw—through the smoke of 
ideology—their own allies, not within their own camp but among 
the dissidents of the other side. _ . > eee ; 
This was the formative experience which precipitated the New 
Left. And there is a sense in which the New Left is aworld-wide = 
phenomenon. There are scattered in many countries movements 
which are more or less influential—sometimes made up of former 
communists, sometimes of left socialists, sometimes of young 
people with no previous affiliations. These movements are not ey ae 
only post-Stalinist: they are also, in a sense, post-Cold-War. 
These people are not uninterested in the history of the Comintern 
or in the origins of the Cold War—but these are 
from which their political thinking They 
= i Y 
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i ei in . Asia and ‘Africa thas in “the gheriean presi- 
_ dential election. 


Professor Cameron’s trouble is that hea ‘is still caught up within 
_ the compulsive pattern of pessimism and of ideological deterrence 


which is the Western antithesis to Stalinism. Both patterns linger 

on, as pensioned orthodoxies, but both are irrelevant to-the post- 
- 1956 world. When Cameron says that ‘ the difference between any 
- —even the most corrupt—free society and a totalitarian society 


is far sharper than the distinction between a capitalist and a 


socialist society , he is saying something as ritualistic as a Pravda 
_ editorial on the ‘Two Camps’. 
Or a socialist one? What interests us more is that the totalitarian 


Can he show me a free society? 


institutions of communist states have been challenged—and 
continue to be eroded—from within. And this process will con- 
tinue at a faster pace if the Cold War is relaxed. Whereas the 


free institutions of the West are being challenged—and eroded— 


by concentrations of economic power, reaching into government 
and into the media of communication, and this process is becom- 
ing more menacing with each year that the Cold War continues. 


A Source of Hope 
Those who are striving to democratize communist states and 
those who are striving to socialize capitalist states are working in 
a common direction and share common aspirations. Both have 
glimpsed a single utopian horizon in which state ownership will 
give way to ownership in common, and in which social priorities 


will be decided—not by administrative manipulation—but through’ 


the full democratic process. Both are working under vastly differ- 
ent conditions and it may be many years before they can be 
seen to converge. But they are already discovering a common 


language, and in this we see a great source of hope. The com-— 


munist dissidents of 1956 were some of the first carriers of this 
language, finding in Western intellectuals like G. D. H. Cole, 
Wright Mills, and Sartre, men who spoke an approximate tongue. 
Cameron is no doubt wise to warn against the danger of falling 
back into old habits of thought. But he goes further, and insinu- 


_ ates that those of us with communist origins are disqualified in — 
important ways and are intellectually suspect. 


I find this unhelpful—and strange, for Cameron is a former 
communist himself. And in this he is one of a notable company. 
Disenchantment, I have argued in Out of Apathy, is the dominant 
motif in our established culture. In most stations of society we 
may find that the disenchanted of the nineteen-thirties and the 
forties are the active engineers of conformity today. What is 
wrong (I suspect) with the graduates of 1956 is that we are not 
disenchanted enough. Our rejection of the authoritarian features 
of orthodox communism has not been accompanied by the same 
traumatic loss of hope. We have not been caught up in that 
reactive depression which has led on, for so many, to social 
pessimism and quietism, and, for some, to actual complicity with 
reaction. What we have tried to do is to keep alive a dialogue— 


not between the East of the communist apparatus and the West: 


of Nato—but between the potential of democratic socialism 
in both worlds. We have drawn a distinction, both in the past 
and the present, between the ideology and apparatus of Stalin- 


ism and. the great movement of human liberation which 


Stalinism rode with boot and spurs. 

Professor Cameron’s inability to make this distinction has 
influenced his attitude to Marxism. And here also he fails to 
distinguish between Marxism conceived of as a self-enclosed 
doctrine, with its own means of self-verification built into it in 


- certain master-texts, and the Marxist—or marxisan—tradition, 


which consists in a common mode of apprehending social pro- 
cesses and a body of ideas which is constantly sifted in the light 
of empirical investigation. It seems to me that Marxism in the 
first form is as much a product of a past historical epoch as was 


Stalin himself. Certainly it still survives, in the institutional 


scholasticism of Soviet orthodoxy or in the inverted dogmas of 


some Trotskyists. But the most discouraging form in which its 
survival is to be noted in our own intellectual life is not among 


_ the adherents but among the critics of Marxism. It is not Karl 
Mare br The. Marx-slayers like Cameron who refuse to enfran- 


pure cussedness: 


Ge Re aa ese a | 

chise the Marxist tradition: ies were no dragon, what 
honour would there be for St. i 

employ one Marxist notion for it to be assumed that one endorses 


eorge? It is only necessary to 


an entire corpus of theory—and for a corpus of refutation to 
descend upon one’s head. 


Complacent Marx. slayers aes 

Many of my colleagues in the New Left, who draw eclectically 
upon the Marxist tradition, do not describe ‘themselves as Marxists 
since the term entails so many occasions for misunderstanding. 
I will indicate three reasons why I prefer to do so. The first is 
the Marx-slayers are so complacent today— 
and deal so cavalierly with the insights of a great scholar—that 
they might as well encounter one or two dragons who do not 


fight according to the Marquess of Khrushchev’s rules. The 


second is that Marxism is an international language, in which 
complex i issues are discussed not only in Warsaw and Paris but 
also in: India, Japan, Cuba, and Guinea. At times the language 
may inhibit inquiry: at others it makes for a great fluency in 
communication. The third reason is that even in the moment of 
questioning certain of Marx’s ideas I find myself employing con- 


~ cepts which derive from Marx. The point is too complex to. 


develop here. But the formal exposition of Marxist positions is 


not the same thing as the living line of Marx’s own analysis. 
Where else is there to be found a comparable sense of history, — 


of victimhood and of agency, of the way in which human nature 
is made and at the same time men make human nature, of the 


interaction between men’s culture and their life experience, of — 
double-tongued ’ paradoxes of social progress, of the logic 
of social processes? It is here—in the insight into the logic of . 


the ‘ 


social change and not in any historicist notion of Jaw—that the 
strength of the Marxist tradition is to be found. 


Orthodox Marxists and no-less-orthodox critics of Marxism, 


in abstracting from this living line and in reducing historical 
(concluded on page 410) 


SPRING BOOK NUMBER 


THE LISTENER and B.B.C. Television Review next week will 
include reviews of the following books: 


The Long Revolution. By Raymond Williams 
Reviewed by Richard Hoggart 


The Autobiography of. Thomas Whythorne ~ 
Reviewed by G. R. Elton 
‘My Work. By Le Corbusier 
Reviewed by Sir William Holford 


How to Become a ccd Critic. By Bernard Shaw 
Reviewed by Alec Robertson 


Narrative of a Child Analysis. By Melanie Klein 
Reviewed by Henry Reed 


The Five Five Lives of Annie Besant 
<N Arthur H. Nethercot 


Reviewed by Norman St. John-Stevas 
Rosenbach: a biography. By Edwin Wolf and 


John Fleming 
Reviewed by Douglas Cleverdon 


Essays and Introductions. By W. B. Yeats 
Reviewed by Sir Herbert Read 


The Tempter. By Anthony Bloomfield 
Reviewed by Elizabeth Jennings 


Ask your newsagent to reserve your copy each week 
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and poems which may be submitted accompanied by stamped addressed 
ex.velope) should be sent to the Editor at 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1, England. 


A Great. Office 


HIS week is Santee ‘the 100th anniversary of 

the accession of Abraham Lincoln to the office of ~ 

_ President of the United States. of America. He was 
elected in November, 1860, but (unlike President 
Kennedy, for the law has since been changed) did not become 
President until March 4, 1861. After he was. elected Lincoln 
said: ‘I see the storm coming’. He was elected on a minority 
vote of the nation, and none of the Southern States had voted 
for him. Controversy over the institution of slavery had been the 
keynote of the election campaign. Lincoln’s arrival at the White 
House was to prove a signal for civil war. It is appropriate 
that at this time we are able to publish an illuminating dis- 
cussion between an Englishman and an American (recently 
broadcast in the Third Programme) on the nature of the office 


of President. The American, Malcolm T, Shaw, argues against _ 


the thesis of the Englishman, Norman Hunt, that there is a 
“myth ’ about American presidential power. On the other hand, 
Mr. Shaw agrees that the office of President is less powerful 
than that of a British Prime Minister. 


To some people, remembering Abraham Lincoln and othef” 


great Presidents of the United States, all this will be surprising. 
The President, after all, combines in his person three functions, 
that of the ceremonial head of the state, that of the chief execu- 
tive, and that of commander-in-chief of the armed forces. 
Several American writers (Professor E. S$. Corwin, for example, 
writing on The President: Offices and Powers in 1941) have 
argued that the history of the Presidency has been ‘a history 
of aggrandisement ’ 
Lincoln, Wilson, and the two Roosevelts expanded the impor- 
tance of the office. Lincoln himself did not summon an extra- 
ordinary session of Congress to deal with the threatened civil 
war, but called up the militia and declared a blockade of the 
Southern States. His celebrated proclamation emancipating the 
slaves was made in his capacity of commander-in-chief. Again, 
though the intention of the framers of the American Constitution 
may have been that the President should be a weaker kind of 
King George III of Britain, in fact the President has come in 
modern times regularly to recommend legislation to Congress 
and to present his programme in his messages to it. He is 
generally, if not always, the accepted leader of the dominant — 
party in Congress, and even when he is not (as was the case 
with President Eisenhower) it has been extraordinary how con- 
siderable has been his influence over domestic as well as foreign 
affairs. Finally, unlike the British Prime Minister, he is no 
mere chairman of his Cabinet: he can take executive decisions 


constitutionally without consulting his Cabinet at all; and he 


can dismiss Cabinet Ministers at will, Secure in office for four 
years, he can even defy Congress, although in practice he 
does not often do so. 

It would indeed be fascinating to have the opinion of the 
present or a former British Prime Minister on the relative 
powers attaching to the two positions. Did Sir Winston Churchill 
or Lloyd George in two world wars, one wonders, wield the 
same effective power as Abraham Tigeoks did ‘during ce! 


American. civil war? 


and have shown how such Presidents as 
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THE SoviET UNION’S FAILURE to get Afro-Asian support in the = 
Security Council for Mr. Hammarskjéld’s dismissal and a United © 
“Nations withdrawal from the Congo forced it into new verbal 


acrobatics. It must have been particularly galling for the Kremlin : 


that the United Arab Republic was one of those sponsoring the _ 
successful resolution which reaffirmed all previous U.N. decisions “a 
on the Congo and gave the Secretary-General a stronger mandate. — 
Moscow radio’s comment, in many languages, included this: 
The Afro-Asian resolution undoubtedly indicates a desire to 
get the problem of the Congo adjusted. However, the resolution 


3 
a 
4 


would be far more effective if it did not evade such a major ~ Se: 


issue as Dag Hammarskjéld’s role in the Congo tragedy.... After 
' sabotaging and blasting one U.N. resolution after another on 
the Congo, Dag Hammarskjéld is not the man to supervise UN. 
‘efforts to stop the colonial aggression. Actually, the most — 
_ effective way of terminating the tragedy in the Cone: was 
indicated in the Soviet draft resolution. 


Mr. Khrushchev’s subsequent appeal to Mr. Nehru and other 
statesmen to support Russian views on the Congo and the U.N. | 
suggests that the Soviet Union accepts the latest decision of the 
Security Council no more than if it had formally vetoed it. ‘on 

While Mr. Kaunda appealed to all parties in Northern Rhodesia 
to avoid violence and Mr..Nkumbula said that Africans would 
side with Britain if Sir Roy Welensky led a revolt against the 
British Government—though Sir Roy showed no signs of taking 
precipitate or irrevocable action—Moscow gave this picture of © 
the situation in a broadcast to Africa: 

More alarming news is coming in from Northern Rhodesia. 
Sir Roy Welensky’s Federal Government is feverishly trying to 
aggravate still further the tense situation in that country. Terri- 
torial troops have been massed and alerted in Northern Rhodesia. 

. . The police, armed to the teeth, are conducting mass. raids 
against African civilians. The racists demand the arrest of Mr. 
Kenneth Kaunda. . . . The British authorities are not far behind 
the rulers of the Federation. 


For a long time the Soviet Union urged that the International 
Supervisory Commission for Laos should be revived and sent to 
the country to prevent the civil war from causing a wider con- ~ 
flagration. When the West agreed to this in principle, Russia 
showed more interest in recalling the 1954 Geneva Conference or, 
preferably, convening an even larger one. Pravda now says that 

e I.S.C, would be a ‘useful factor? towards a settlement, but 
suffers from many disadvantages: : 

The revived Commission . . . would first of all come up 
against the fact that there is a war going on in Laos, and would 
be faced with the problem of halting military operations and 
ensuring a peaceful settlement. It would discover that it has 

“neither appropriate instructions nor the necessary powers to 
accomplish this task, and that they are not to be found in : 
the Geneva agreements on Laos either. % 
This disingenuous argument | seems prompted by Caer 
that the rains have virtually stopped the fighting, the pro-Com- 
munist Pathet Lao controls more of the country than it ever has 
done before, and a large new conference might either fail to 
agree or accept a de facto” partition of Laos in place of the 
Geneva agreements. - 

Dr. Adenauer’s talks with Mr. Macmillan gave Moscow ee 3 
commentator in English little more than a chance for some ats 
metaphors: es 

The Chancellor - went to London intending eckone ‘s 
smooth over the rough, economic, political and rere cont - 
dictions in Western Europe. peta he 


shell of mythical Euro ; 
Bonn wants to crack pion, | nut Sousa now. With the exit 
Eisenhower Administration, the chief bulwark © 
West German militarists ‘sniffed “spring in 
trends with it, that could lead to a thaw 
affairs. That put Bonn in a fever. . . etc. 
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of her in the exhibition, and her actual journal 


“= One. thing emerges — clearly’, he sai f Liver- 


_ in the East. There are reminders of public meetings 


“LIVERPOOL’S: LINKS WITH THE EAST 

_ AT THE Central Library in Liverpool an exhibition 
is being held until March 31 which reflects the 
development of the city’s trade and Liverpool’s 

connexion with countries overseas. TomM GERMAN 
visited the exhibition and described it in ‘ The Eye- 
witness ’ (Home Service). 


pool’s vigorous campaign to forge the early com- 
mercial links with the East. Original manuscripts 
and letters, written with a bold steady pen, recap- 
ture the undisguised wrath of the Liverpool mer- 


the monopoly of the East India Company in trade 
with the East. A draft of a speech by the Mayor in 
ei 793° refers to the injustice of the restriction and of 
the most profitable and lucrative business to be done - 


to discuss how to break the monopoly. Eventually, 
in 1833, the day was won, and the sea lanes were 
~ open for the tiny trading ships to head eastward. 

* The first to sail direct from the Mersey to China 
was the three-masted sailing ship “ Jumna”, 364 
tons. She sailed on May 14, 1834. There is a picture 


‘recalls the historic moment when she cast off. A . 
printed notice of the day describes her as “a remark- 

ably fast sailing vessel, and in every way a superior con- 
veyance ”, Fast and superior she may have been, but there 
was soon a demand for even faster ships to compete with the 
speedy vessels plying from America and Canada. So dawned the 
day of the China clippers. Liverpool’s first clipper, “ The Vision ” 

completed the round trip to Hong Kong and Shanghai in seven 


_ months, thirteen days, and brought back a cargo of tea: price £7 
a ton. So the links were gradually cemented through the steam- 


ships, and today, as well, through the Malayan Training College 
and through the various Eastern communities in the city. 

‘The exhibition vividly illustrates the life and history, the 
culture and background of the peoples of the East; and if the 
emphasis is on China and Japan, it is because they are the two 
chief cultures. There is a collection of fine Japanese prints popular 
in Japan in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. A selection 
of reproductions reflects the fine craftsmanship of the East. A 


delicate leaf pattern decorates a well-modelled Korean bowl and 
vase; the date about 1150. A wine container from the same 


Two pictures from the exhibition at the Central Library, Liverpool: 
print, ‘ Kakegawa: distant view of Mcunt Akiba’, by Hiroshige— 


a Japanese 


country, dated 1250, looks for all the world like our modern 
teapot. A collection of Japanese masterpieces, mostly landscapes 
and portraits, includes one of a woman in national costume hiding 
her face behind a fan, which I suppose is just what the East did 
for so long—hidden “behind the fan that was the East India 
Company ’. 


PROJECT MOHOLE 


A plan reminiscent of Jules Verne to drill a hole through the 


earth’s crust is now nearing the moment for the actual testing of 


the drilling equipment. Dr. ToM GASKELL explained the plan in . 


“Ten O’Clock ’ (Home Service). 

‘The idea of the Mohole’, he said, ‘is to collect a sample of 
the mantle rock that lies below the Earth’s crust. We know, 
from our studies of earthquake waves, that the Earth consists of 
a liquid core—probably molten iron—reaching out half-way from 
the centre of the Earth. Around the core is the 2,000-mile-thick 
mantle, and this is made of solid rock. The rocks we see at the 
surface—clays, sandstones, shales, granites, basalts—form the 
crust, and this is just a thin skin, twenty miles thick here under 
land. There may be some mantle rock at the surface: for example, 
some of the lava brought up by volcanoes may have come from 
the mantle; but we do not know where the lava started. 

‘ Apart from curiosity to find out more about the Earth it would 
help our geological knowledge if we knew what the mantle was 
made of. It forms about three-quarters of the Earth and is there- 
fore an important item when we are considering the relative 
amounts of different elements that are present, Another reason 
for drilling into the mantle is to measure its radioactivity, since 
even minute quantities of radioactive elements will produce a 
large amount of heat in the great volume of the mantle. This 
heat may be playing an important part in the changes that, in the 
course of millions of years, alter the face of the Earth. 

‘The deepest oil-well we have is about five miles deep—and 
improvements are in sight which might double this depth in a 
few years, Although this is not enough to reach twenty miles to 
the Mohole—that is the name for the boundary between the crust 
and the mantle—it would be so if we drilled from a Pacific island, 
because here the mantle is only ten miles from the surface. 

‘There is another way ot getting through the crust. This is 
to drill from a ship in the ocean, since the top three miles would 
then consist of water, and in some places another four to five miles 
would reach the mantle. The present American trials are testing 


the feasibility of drilling in deep wat 


. Diamond drilling bits are 
being used because they have a longer life than ordinary rock bits. 
Even so, there is no hope of reaching the mantle in these experi- 
ments because the ship is not large enough to hold a sufficient 
length of drill pipe. However, the drill will go through many 
husdred feet of sediment—sediment that has collected gradually 
on the floor of the ocean for as long as the ocean has been in 


British amateur open ice skating championship at Bury Fen, Huntingdonshire 


existence. This sediment should read like a book to geologists— 
telling them the past history of the Earth—how old the oceans 
are, whether Africa and America once drifted apart to form the 
Atlantic. In fact it is much more interesting to my mind than 
going to the moon ’. 


SKATING IN THE FENS 

“The enthusiasm of Fen folk for skating has to be seen to be 
believed ’, said ALAN BLoom in ‘ Through East Anglian Eyes’ 
(Midland Home Service). ‘ The Fens are unique in a geographical 


sense, and it is not surprising that Fenmen should have evolved | 


skating as a means of letting off steam. And by skating I do not 
mean the twirling of figures on the ice: I mean going hell for 
leather, as fast as they know how. : ; 

“It seems as if when ice comes the Fen dwellers of all ages 
and both sexes are drawn to it as if this was their true element. 
Without any doubt, skating, both as a sport and as a means of 
getting about, originated in the Fens centuries ago—first on bones 
and later on iron-bladed ‘pattens’ which became known as 
Whittlesea Runners, made by Fenmen for Fenmen. oe 

“Ice is a great leveller in more ways than one; and on ice, 
Jack the farm worker was a better man than his master if he 
could beat him on skates. They were physically tough, and 


competitors often used to do six hours’ heavy work on the land . 
first and then perhaps skate or run several miles to where a race 


was being held, and after that skate in three or four knock-out 
heats on a two-mile course. The winner might take £5, but it 
might be a stone of beef or a sack of flour for the prize. Races 
for young ladies, races for matrons, boys, and veterans never 
lacked for entrants, and enterprising promoters and tradesmen 
put up the prizes. A man once skated along just outside the course 
at Littleport shouting encouragement to his daughter who was 
leading in a race for a fur muff. Those were the days when 
female dress was a hindrance to sport, and unwonted stress 


caused this lady’s skirt to become unhooked. She was most em-. 


barrassed, but her father shouted: “ Keep-agooin’, keep-agooin’ 
gal, and if you can’t ’old it up, kick it orf ”. 

‘ At these gatherings, affluence and poverty, comedy and pathos 
were to be seen all on the one stretch of ice. In those days of no 
work, no pay, a hard frost threw men out of work. A man might 
have a stall selling hot potatoes at a ha’penny each, but hungry 
children stood shivering, drawn to the excitement and perhaps the 

chance of a tip. Littleport was so popular for skating in the 
eighteen-nineties that excursions from Liverpool Street were run 


“which by the way was first 


~ Maher leapt from his cor- 


sizzling right hook. The — 


~ went down flat on his back; 


eighty-five seconds. 
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‘Before the formation of the National “Sk 
st founded in the Cam 
in 1879, there was virtually no such person as an amat 
wealthier would back themselves or a skater of their choi 
a wager. One man offered stakes of £100 to any who could beat 
om his two sons. But better times and 
more organization emerged with 
amateurs skating purely for trophies — 
and honours ’. tiet > ete 


. A BIG FICHT -<37 ta 
_ ‘When fight promoter Dan Stuart’, 
said GILBERT Opp in ‘ Today” 
_ (Home Service), “announced one — 
day in the eighteen-nineties that é 
he had matched Bob Fitzsimmons 
of England with an Irishman — 
named Peter Maher to fight for 
- the heavyweight championship of 
s the world, he was surprised to get 3 
a visit from Thomas Edison, the — 
inventor of the phonograph. _ 
‘Edison had just constructed a 
- wonderful camera which took forty = 
jerky pictures a minute. It was 
called a kinetoscope, and he per- 
suaded Stuart that if this big fight — 
was recorded by moving pictures they would both make a fortune 
by re-showing it all over America. This ruled out an indoor fight; 
the promoter had to find somewhere sunny. Eventually, he erected 
his ring on the Mexican border, near the small Texan town of = 
El Paso. All went well until Fitzsimmons heard that he was to 4 
be filmed. He marched into the promoter’s office and demanded 
a pay rise. Ta eo ethe 
‘Stuart got angry. “ You’re being paid to fight, not act”, he 
shouted. But Fitzsimmons was stubborn: “If there’s nothing init 
for me, then there’Il be no moving pictures ”, he threatened. 7 
“There is nothing in it for you and we'll take what pictures q 
we like ”, snapped’ back Stuart, “and if you break your contract, 
T’'ll have you arrested”. : 
‘Fitzsimmons looking cunning. “Oh, there'll be a fight all 
right”, he said. “ But, remember, there won’t be any moving ~ 


at 


pictures ”. And off he went. oe 
‘On February 21, 1896, the boxers climbed into the ring. The 
sun was shining, the cameramen were getting their new machine _- 


ready. Stuart did not see 
what could go wrong. The © 
starting gong sounded; © 
ner and made straight for 
Fitzsimmons. He swung a 
mighty right at his rival’s — 
chin, but Bob ducked the © 
blow and immediately 

countered with a_ short, 


punch caught Maher 
square on the jaw and he 


and there he remained 
-while they counted him — 
out. The fight had been 
scheduled to go twenty 
rounds, but had lasted only | 


‘About a year later the — 
first successful filming of a — 
boxing contest did take 
place, and Bob Fitzsim- 
mons was one of the princi- 
s. But that is another — 
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EN listening to the recent Reith Lectures (before 
I read any of them) I felt I was continually 
stimulated by new bits of knowledge—that is, new 
to me. Thus almost a whole lecture centred on the 
_ technique of ascription in cases of unsigned or debatable paintings, 
and round the extreme forms of connoisseurship to which this 
problem, or passion, of ascription might lead. This was all so new 
and interesting to me, as a musician and not a painter, I probably 
‘paid more attention to it than to the argument deduced from it; 


which was that we are in danger of being persuaded by this. 


‘connoisseurship to overvalue the fragmentary and immediate 
‘sketch above the finished and studied painting; and that, as a 
corisequence, we tend to ask only for the fragmentary and 
immediate in contemporary art: thus reinforcing, as by a kind 
of concealed patronage, the general marginal condition of art 
in our time. 

When I came later to read this lecture. the information about 


Morelli’s methods of ascription was no longer new to me. So it. 
fell into the background and I paid much more attention to the 


x general argument; ‘that art in our time is marginal; and that 


- connoisseurship is one of the factors that help to make it so.« 
But this special question of connoisseurship now worried me 


concerning the first of Professor Wind’s terms in his general 
title: ‘Art and Anarchy’. Because ‘art’ is used in English in 
two rather confusing ways; and Professor Wind’s English is so 
idiomatic he uses the word art in this double way as often as 
the rest of us. 


A Word with Double Meaning 


The point about the word is simple. We traditionally use art to 
mean specifically the art of painting. We have a Royal College of 
Art (meaning painting) as we have a Royal College of Music. 
But we have also come to use art as a direct translation of the 
German word Kunst. Thus we .distinguish art from science, and 
then we mean all the arts and all the sciences. 


‘It is fatally easy to use this double-meaning word with both» 


meanings in the same sentence. I have just done it myself. I 
spoke of fragmentary and immediate painting; then of the frag- 
‘mentary in contemporary art (implying the art of painting); then 
of the marginal condition of art in our time (implying all the 
arts). But this disguises the important fact that connoisseurship, 


_ in Professor Wind’s use of the term for the purpose of his lecture, _ 


does not exist in music. There is really no problem of ascription. 
‘We do not value the immediate sketch before the finished work 
_(if indeed such sketches exist). So that we are not thereby induced 
to ask only for the immediate and fragmentary i in contemporary 
music. There is a danger nowadays that in the spate of our words 
about movements of contemporary art in general, and about the 
-place of art in modern society, we are talking without.properly 
defining our terms. In the Times Literary Supplement for January 
of this year (to give an instance ready to hand), a. correspondent 
writes about the ‘cult of dumbness’ in the theatre, which, it 
has been suggested, might lead to drama not in words but in 
mime. He writes: ‘ When this mime is perfected it will be tanta- 
mount to the arrival of abstraction in art, or atonalism in music ’ 
‘Such misleading and misconceived analogies appal me. But they 
are widespread. It seems to me that if we want to discuss imagina- 
tive art in general, or the place of art in society, then we can only 
make statements of comparable width and generality. There. are 
things to be said in this huge field, and many of them were said 
in the Reith Lectures. But the moment we come to consider each 
art separately we are involved in their differences, And if we gloss 
over the differences for the sake of any general argument we are 
as likely as not falsifying something. 
We think of Picasso as one of the great innovators of modern 
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painting. ¥ ae hen his almost chameleon-like ability to ante 


his style at will. We go to see his film in which he makes and 


unmakes the immediate and fragmentary pictures before our — 


eyes. If we now try to argue from the particular of this aspect 


of Picasso to the general, that is to include the other arts, we 


find ourselves in difficulties. It is just possible to find something of 
Picasso’s change of.styles in Stravinsky. But the composer’s name 


more often used to match that of Picasso is Schonberg. Schonberg 
has never practised the immediate, or spontaneous, or fragmentary. — 


Exactly to the contrary—the whole movement of serialism was 
to produce the greatest possible degree of intellectual coherence. 
Every single note of the piece of music is to be ordained by its 
relations within the series. 


So that if we want to make out a case that imaginative art 


in-our scientific age is marginal, we must eschew any arguments 
which seem to uphold the case, but only in respect of one of the 
arts. For it is reasonably certain that its contrary will be Bee 


in another a art. 


Danger in Large Statements ; 
5 We must also = wary of large, plausible statements, which 
may be less precise than we imagine. Professor Wind said in — 


his first lecture: 


_ Diffusion brings with it a loss of density . . If a man has the 
time and the means he can see a comprehensive ‘Picasso show in 
London one day and the next a comprehensive Poussin exhibition 
in Paris, and .. . finds himself exhilarated by both. When such 


large displays GE incompatible artists are received with equal | 


interest and appreciation it is clear that those who visit these 

exhibitions have acquired a strong immunity to them. 

This argumentation worries me. If Poussin and Picasso are 
indeed incompatible, ‘then presumably many other historically 
separated painters are also incompatible. So that a walk round 
the Louvre or the National Gallery must be a constant temptation 
to indifference if we seek to appreciate too many of their varied 


exhibits. I doubt it. Nor do I think Professor Wind really meant 


this. I think his argumentation is unclear because his first term, 
‘ diffusion ’, has not been tested out sufficiently. It needs breaking 
down statistically. A sentence like: ‘More music is offered and 


heard today than in any age in history’, may be much less _ 
important than it seems when we have divided * more’ by the - 


vastly increased population. 


Endless Variety 
Summing up the points I have aie so far, they are two. First, 
that in speaking of art generally we must stick firmly to the basic 


and general, and beware of intellectually attractive analogies © 


between the various arts which are false. For, to make a basic 
statement myself, art, in the works of the various creative geniuses 
alive at any one time, is endlessly varied. This is a fact of Euro- 
pean history, and is a fact today. It may be an annoying fact when 


_we are trying to uncover the Zeitgeist, the general spirit of a time, 


or of our time. But it is also salutary. It reminds us that though 
time, or shall we say the climate of opinion, is a reality, the spirit 

‘moveth where it listeth’, I cannot help remembering in this 
respect,that the Gnostics, who believed the heart of the matter lay 
in knowledge, held that time, to the creative spirit, is discontinu- 
ous. This is a very difficult notion for us to grasp. But it may 
contain some portion of hidden intuitive truth. 

My second point was that even our general terms, like Professor 
Wind’s diffusion, or my own disruption, are dangerously. im- 
precise. We should be much less confused by our sown language 
if some Confucius would truly ‘ rectify the names’ for us. But, 
failing a Confucius, we must try our own hand at rectification as 
we go along. 

Professor ayane also uses the term ‘disruption’. He said: 


If we think, for example, of | 


a Schonberg, almost all the artistic phs in the last century 


ere _ = manifest in his power to break up our perceptual habits. and 
_ disclose new ranges of sensibility. 
7a Once again I find myself believing I understand what Wind 


is really saying, and that what he is saying contains a valuable 
~perception. But all sorts of things worry me in his manner of 
saying. Thus, Manet, Mallarmé, Joyce, Schénberg: but suppose 
I say, Cézanne, Tolstoy, Yeats, Wagner—have I said any lesser 
names? Have I moved out of the last century? Do we really 
think the artistic triumphs of these men, even Wagner, to be 
triumphs of disruption? Yet Cézanne and Wagner without ques- 


tion had ‘ power to break up our perceptual habits and disclose 


: new ranges of sensibility ’. 
I wish Professor Wind had gone much more deeply than he 
did into the meaning of his term ‘ anarchy’. He begins by giving 
it a tremendous sweep, from Plato by way of the Italian Renais- 
sance to Goethe and Baudelaire. He then includes in it the terms 
‘imagination and disruption’. He said in the first minute of his 
first lecture: 
_ Art is... an uncomfortable business, and particularly uncom- 
fortable for the artist himself. The forces of the imagination, 
from which he draws his strength, can be very disruptive. 


And as the final words of his last lecture he quoted this passage" 


from William James with approval: 


“Man’s chief difference from the brutes lies in the exuberant 
excess of his subjective propensities. . . . Had his whole life not 
been a quest for the superfluous, he wupuid never have established 
himself . . . as he has done in the necessary. 


So that when Professor Wind says: ‘Almost all the artistic 
triumphs of the last century were triumphs of disruption’, he is 
really putting the accent on triumph, - But at the same time he 
contrives to make us feel that these nineteenth-century triumphs 
are in some way slightly perverse, or at least off-centre: 


Art has been displaced from the centre of our life not just by 
applied science, but above all by its own centrifugal impulse. 
For more than a century most of Western art has been produced 
and enjoyed on the assumption that the experience of art will be 
more intense if it pulls the spectator away from His ordinary 
habits and preoccupations. 


With Sophocles and Euripides dead, I can imagine that sentence 
spoken by a Greek, 100 years or so after Oedipus Rex, The 
Bacchae, and Hippolytus. Perhaps I am distorting Professor 
Wind’s thought. But I do it solely to drive home the fact that 
in all times, where an artist has experienced the forces of the 
imagination disruptively, and especially when he has needed to 
use directly anarchic images, the quality of artistic triumph lies 
in the power of formal creation, No material is more anarchic 
than Oedipus Rex. No stage play has greater formal clarity 
and power. 


The Relationship of a Masterpiece to Life 

There is, in my opinion no necessary relationship between the 
appearance of such an extraordinary masterpiece and the social 
life around its creator. Because the acts of the creative spirit 
may be truly anarchic, spontaneous, discontinuous. And yet that 
is only one side of the coin. We recognize Oedipus Rex to be of 
its time, the more we come to know through classical scholarship 
what the special quality of the time was. We do not need classical 
scholarship to make us aware of the special quality of our own 

time. We feel we know that immediately, because we live in it. 

We certainly rationalize our experience of it in various ways: 
and in general we believe our time to be particularly the prey 
to disruptive forces. We certainly, if naively, expect art to be 

responsive to such social disruption, As Professor Wind said: 
“Art just happens to be the most sensitive place in which acute 
disturbances make themselves felt’. That being so, we fancy we 
| _ enjoy barbaric, primitive art more than our forefathers; that we 
icy are more attuned than they to the extreme forms of Greek 
| tragedy; even perhaps to the more gruesome of Shakespeare’s 
plays. So that expressionist art can be accounted for, we think, by 
the general chaos of the time. Yet is our aesthetic pleasure in such 


weg 


were triumphs of disruption: the greatness of an artist became 


é = isa secchaad pry si ‘own first: 


~I am not certain at all that the outer ferment or the inner fer- 


“round and say: ‘If all these intense pictures . 


‘vouchsafed t to us in our time ‘would — all our theories of the 


Joyce, or. at 


expressionist painting. He s 


In the midst of these ae I was stride waite EE thoante 
which troubled me greatly .. . It occurred to me that if all these 


_. Intense pictures, one after the ‘other, had teen experienced by mes — 


with the intensity they demanded, IT ought to be out of my mind. oo 


Where ao may aan us - aA 
Here we see where our naivety may get u us. es be £ out ah one’ ‘se 
mind’ is to be insane. One is insane because one cannot face up | 
to the terrors of real life. If these expressionist paintings ies 
turned Professor Wind insane, they would not be triumphs at — = 
all, but failures. Indeed, I would turn Professor Wind’s sentence 
. had been experi- 
enced by me with the intensity they demanded, I ought to be | 

particularly sane’. One suspects that the problem of how thera- 
peutic we want certain kinds of contemporary art té be (for that 
is the problem lying behind this argument) is bedevilled in this — 
instance by the general fact that expressionist art is weakest in 
its formal power. Few of its manifestations, even of a genius 
like Strindberg, can be equated to Oedipus Rex. 

Perhaps, after all, it is not the disruptive forces of our time 
which we hope, or fear, to see reflected in modern art, but the 
scientific interests, the passions of order and precision. Abstract = 
ory and functional architecture. seem to be excellent examples — 
of such a tendency. Abstract painting at its purest (as with 
Mondrian or Nicholson) seems to turn its back finally on all the 
inner and outer disruption; chiefly by a process of exclusion. Con- « 
temporary architecture, as Professor Wind rightly points out, at 
its creative best, accepts the mechanically prefabricated. materials 4 
as effectively as at another period it used a greater preponderance = 
of craftsmen-shaped stones or beams. 

If we do naively equate formal and functional elements in - 
modern art with a specifically scientific outlook, then it is time, 
I think, we took a look at the ambiguities of science itself. This 
is a point that Professor Wind did not raise in his lectures, though 
he spoke often of science. It is simply that there has been a ‘ know- 
ledge-explosion ’ in all the fields of science, with such consequen- 
tial technological advances that the social life of the entire world 
is undergoing continual transformation and adjustment. Viewed 
from this angle, science, not art, would seem to be the really — 
disruptive force. 

But equally we might suppose from the general concern with 
psychiatric maladjustment that the psyche was the true source of © . 
disruption. It is obvious enough that whichever way we look at — 
it our social life is being changed and disrupted by tremendous — , 
forces. Is it as obvious that modern art is directly responsive to : 
these forces; whether to express them, tame them, or reject them? = 33 
I do not think so: I believe, because as a creative artist I feel it, 
that the inner world of man’s psyche is in ferment. And that this 
ferment is forcing up new, and often unwanted, images. But 


ment is a cause or effect of the other. It seems to me equally 
possible that the simultaneity of these two processes is accidental, 
although the effects on us of having such a double transfor- 
mation to accomplish are frightening. I am certainly haunted 
by the feeling that creative time may really be spontaneous 
and discontinuous. I cannot easily see how the truly 
spontaneous can be merely the effect of some cause which we = 
can rationalize. - ot 
It is not only that creation forms apparently Sernat works of * 
art out of the disruptive, anarchic images from without and © : 
within. It is that creative genius responds immediately to the 
spontaneous, timeless spirit. This spirit cannot, I believe, be | 
finally circumscribed by history. So that a crop of geniuses Py 
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The Human Climate ' . 


By Mrs. HUNG-YING BRYAN, RICHARD HARRIS, and NICHOLAS WOLLASTON 


\ Mrs. Hung-ying Bryan, who 
took part in the following dis- 
cussion, is the Chinese wife of a 
former Foreign Service official in - 
China; Richard Harris worked 
in China and is now a journal- 
ist; Nicholas Wollaston recently 

‘visited China 


Richard Harris: People 
who, in writing or talking 
about China, refer to ‘the ant- 
state’ or ‘ the organization of 
ants” seem to me to have no 
feeling at all for what the 
Chinese are like. Whatever 
one’s views are about organiza- 
tion, the people who are being 
organized are not, and never 
have been, ants. 

Nicholas Wollaston: I 
absolutely agree. The whole 
point about China is that it is 
a large chunk of humanity, the 
biggest chunk of humanity in 
the world, and they are making 
a human and conscious effort 


to improve their condition. To describe them as ‘ ants’ is an insult 
to them and also to the rest of humanity. 

Mrs. Bryan: It is not only an insult to the Chinese people, 
but to the judgment and common sense of the people in the 


country of the writers themselves. 
Harris: Then we agree that it is a 
human climate, and we are not talking 
about ants. I was in Shanghai when 
the Communists took over, and I had 
close contact with a lot of Chinese 
friends. The first thing that struck 
them was that they had an army which 
was disciplined, effective, and honest; 
and this was something they had never 
known before in China. What I ob- 
served in those first weeks was a sud- 
den sense of patriotism, which China 
.had not had in the past. From that 
time onwards, the Chinese have been 
involved in their revolution. 
Wollaston: I had never even been 
in a Communist country before I went 


to China. I had no idea what to ex- 


pect. But from what people told me 
in Hong Kong, I got the impression 
that I might be going into a country 
where the population- was oppressed 
and slave-driven and drab and colour- 
less. I was very surprised when I got 
to Canton. I found that there were 
smiles on people’s faces, and I had 
been told there wouldn’t be; and 
people were not all wearing the same 
clothes. I expected everybody to be 
wearing blue boiler suits, 

Harris: Perhaps we ought to go to 
the bottom of this revolution in its 
broadest aspect, and that is revolution 
-among the peasants. I was in China 
last year and I went to two or three 
communes. I wish I could have been 


Women and factory chimneys: a scene outside an industrial town in north-east China 


free to get a real impression of what the peasants felt about things. 


I remember walking down one village street; and I felt like saying 


A poster in Sian which inspires the workers to ‘ beat the 
British in fifteen years or even faster’: it faces a Con- 
fucian temple dating from A.D. 618 

’ Photographs; Henri Cartier-Bresson 


to the two officials who were with me: ‘ Look, you go away; leave 
me in this village for a couple of days. I would learn all I’d 


really come to China to learn’. 

Mrs. Bryan: When I was in 
China recently I went back to my 
home-town in Fukien Province and 
visited the communes and villages 
which I had known before, and I did 
see what I wanted to see with no inter- 
ference. The peasants, even now, are 
over 80 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion; so what they are counts very 
much in China. The peasants in this 
part of the country were extremely 
backward from the point of view of 
science and technology. In my home 
town there was no motor-road, no 
motor-car, and few bicycles. But the 
psychological change in the people 
was most revealing to me. For in- 
stance, my cousin’s husband, who was 
a landlord, was often involved in 
banditry in the old days. After the 
liberation he was imprisoned by the 
People’s Government for three years. 
My cousin used to smoke opium—she 
had nothing to do; they had plenty of 
money—but when her husband was 
imprisoned, she had to give up her 
servants, and her land was divided be- 
tween the peasants who had no land, 
leaving enough for her and her family. 
When I saw her fifteen months ago, 
she was beaming with life, and she 
said: ‘Look at my physique; I’m 
not smoking opium any more, because 
I’m doing things for my people; I’m 
learning from the peasants, and I’m 
now one of them’, 


‘Wollaston: Can we emphasize _ 


are called “ People’s ‘Communes ’? The people are very conscious — 


_ of their stake in everything that is going on in the country. They a 
at they are involved in this great revolution | $3 


- are aware of the fact.t 
~ down to the last individual. It is mot something that is being 
imposed from above so much as something that is a manifestation 
of their own will. 

Harris: When I was there in 1954 the ‘ we’ of the people and 
the ‘they’ of the Government did not exist: there was simply an 
association, On my last visit I had the sense here and there that 
the ‘ they’ of the Communist Party was beginning to exist, and 
perhaps that dates from the 1957 anti-rightist campaign, the recti- 
fication in the party, and so on. In the towns they are industrializ- 
ing very fast. I went round ball-bearings and tractor factories, and 


there was an obvious sense of excitement, of modernization, of — 


some tremendous change which the workers were involved in. 
There is no real sense there of something being imposed. On the 
contrary, this sense of modernization is something the Chinese 
desperately wanted. This revolution is not simply communist, 
because it is doing a great deal that the Chinese for the last 
generation wanted done. 

Mrs. Bryan: That is why some of the factory workers write 
poetry about smoke coming in the middle of the town; they are 
very proud of it. 


Appreciation of Local Theatres 


Harris: One has to admit that the Chinese have very little 
leisure indeed. When I was there last year I went to the theatre 
several times, including when I visited my old home town, a small 
market town in the middle of Shantung Province. The Govern- 
ment has encouraged local theatres everywhere, and, looking round 
at the audience, I certainly felt that this was something of their 
past that was being revived aud that it was something that meant 
a great deal to them. 

_ Wollaston: Yes, it is all too easy to paint a picture of a cowed 
population, but you have only to sit in a theatre or a park or a 
railway train for a few minutes to realize that this is a false 
impression. 

Mrs. Bryan: At one theatre I went to the audience laughed all 
the time because they were making fun of government officials. 

Harris: While you can honestly say that the ordinary people 
feel that the big change is something-they are involved in, never- 


theless there is one aspect that I think almost all the Chinese 


would want to criticize to a certain extent—how much would vary 
according to the individual—and that is the pressure of persuasion 
and propaganda. 

Wollaston: There is absolutely no escape from it: there is no 
moment of a man’s life which is not a communist moment. But 
the Chinese are a practical people, and so long as they see what 
they are getting for this, they will go on. 

Harris: That is true but it has many aspects which I think 
they don’t appreciate. In my hotel in Peking last year I walked 
past a room in which all the waiters in the hotel were having their 
daily sessions; they were being told about the great struggle of 
the Turkish people, and I was not surprised that they looked 
rather bored. 

Wollaston:-One of my most menses impressions of China 
is of little discussion groups all over the country. Up against a 
factory wall, or under a tree in a People’s Commune, or at the 
back of an office, you see a little huddle of people discussing some- 
thing, with somebody getting up and remonstrating or criticizing 
or confessing about something. 

Harris: The Chinese are the one people I know who somehow 
seem incapable of boredom; while someone was lecturing them, 
all the girls in the textile factory I saw were sitting under the trees 
knitting. 

Wollaston: Do you think, Mrs. Bryan, this is a clever com- 
munist adaptation of an old Chinese custom—the family gathering 
and the members of the family sitting round the feet of the grand- 
_ father? 

Mrs. Bryan: Very much so. Anything the party leaders or 
government leaders do successfully has—shall I say?—a tradi- 
tional basis. 

Harris: I could not help feeling when I was there last year 
that it is one thing to have meetings about the commune system, . 


_about China which I find distressing. That is what you might call 


-£ Oh, I was just an ordinary housewife ’. 


eee stores aye. ‘as oa meetings as possible, 5p 

have leisure, and plenty of sleep. : =e ; 
Harris: There is one other aspect of this pressure of persua- 

sion that seems to me to be important and it is one of the aspects — 


volunteering. You have ten people, perhaps, and the party orders 
that something is to be done. The cadre then says: ‘I want itp 
to volunteer to do this’. Amongst ten people you have three or 
four perhaps to whom the Chinese would refer as activists, and the 
activists step forward and say ‘ yes, we will do this’. Then you): -+:8 
will always get two other people who basically do not disagree 
with what they are being asked to do, and when the activists have } 
stepped forward they step forward too. Two others think: “ We’re 
going to be in trouble if we don’t step forward ’—and they step ~ 
forward. The last two deeply resent what they are being asked to 
do, are perhaps politically opposed to it, but they know that if 
they do not step forward the other eight will turn round and 
call them counter-revolutionaries. That is the way it builds up, 
and that is how the Government gets an inpreseay of enthusiasm 
which does not in fact exist. 

Mrs. Bryan: If the leaders of these activities push ant pints 
in a vacuum, so to speak, without there being something concrete , 
which concerns the people themselves, they will fail: but who ee: 
would be unwilling to improve irrigation, or improve the health 
in the neighbourhood, or the children’s education? | a 

Harris: On the question of activists, the thing that strikes me a 
forcibly about China is the marked activism of women. There 
is a combination of emancipation and revolutionary fervour which 
I must confess that, as far as Chinese women are concerned, gets 
to the point of frightening me. 

Wollaston: There are many practical things that Chinese 
women have done which women in this country don’t do. There © 
have always been Chinese women on the political scene in bigger 
numbers than in the West, I think. 

Harris: What we regard in this country and: in the West 
generally as the nature of man and the nature of woman is some- 
thing that it seems in China does not apply. 

Mrs. Bryan: One thing that the Chinese women did before 
the revolution which European women did not do was, as the head 
of a large household, looking after four generations or even five 
generations: a pretty difficult job, Chinese women have had a 
double liberation—in politics and in social status. You know Con- — 
fucius said women were like children—unteachable—and Con- 
fucian teaching is really in our bones. 


i Women | 


Harris: I went to one suburb where in an old barn about 200 
people were making generators, and the woman who was in charge 
struck me as one of the most capable people I have ever come 
across. I asked her what she had been doing before, and she said: — 

I said: ‘How old are © 
you? ’, and she said she was forty-two. Whether she was com- — 


petent in producing generators I don’t know, but she gave me a 
strong impression of able’ such as in ee cases one would not - 
find in men. 
Mrs. Bryan: Don’t you rank it has something to ‘ds with the 
fact that we women had to bear the responsibility in China of 
the old family system? oa 
Harris: The opposition to what is called the family. system: ei 
_has existed for forty years, not just in the last ten. Itis not some- 
- thing the communists have generated. But another force alongside — ae; 
that of women is youth. You will find the manager of a factory, = 
or the head of a commune, is twenty-five, perhaps twenty-eight. 4 Se 
I did not find one manager of a large factory or head of sere ‘Pe 
mune who was over thirty-seven. “ aes 


Mrs. Bryan: One reason is that because of ‘the poverty and 
semi-starvation in my penersliony people are old by the pane dare 

are forty. 
Wollaston: Yet, on the ‘other band) at the time . of 
paign of the Hundred Flowers | in 1957, it was, 
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_. against in this communism, is that you have everything dictated ~ 


. 


__ tions. When I was there in 1954, it was policy to be nice to the. 
_ British for obvious reasons of the. Geneva Conference. If I could 


whee 


iriosity is going to smoulder steadily on. 


Wollaston: To a certain extent this curiosity is Reis sseaied : 
_ now because many more Chinese know about the outside world, 
even if their knowledge of it is slanted at the moment, than they 


a ever have before, through propaganda, through anti-Western 


' 


; cleaning i is politics: 


_ posters, and such things. They are much more aware of the out- 


_ side world and of China’s place in it. 
Harris: The whole problem that we, in the West, are up 


by political considerations and never in fact by human considera- 
borrow the Chinese term, I felt then I was a ‘ middle journalist ’ 


_ being * united with’, But when I went back last year, I found I 
had become a ‘ rich journalist ’ being ‘ struggled against ’, It is not 


the human person they are thinking about; it is the. political | 
_ consideration. 


*Mrs. Bryan: But politics i in China are important. The average 
English person says: ‘ We are not political’. But in China, street 
somebody throwing a cigarette packet on the 
ground is politics. 

Harris: There is no escape from the fact that all human 
actions are related to political purpose. And while in initial stages 
that may be a good thing, it has already reached stages in China 
where frequently it is a bad thing; where the pressure of making 


all ‘Action into political action destroys the real human qualities. 


Mrs. Bryan: I would put it this way: that politics in China, 


in the minds of Chinese people, are to supply human needs. And 


they regarded you differently on your two visits because the 
political situation in the international field had changed. They 
regard you as a member of The Times, the British ruling-class 


newspaper. In 1954, during the Geneva Conference, the British 


pre: 
¢ ' together. ‘That i is gone. 
gC curious about the terside rock: ‘Add 
he Chinese communists go on as they do, with their abso- 


. standard that is being judged: 
-lutely black and white attitude to the outside world, then that 


thing that distresses me in China today. , 
Mrs. Bryan: But, even in the countryside, if sib knew you. 


_ people will say: 


Harris: My whole point is ‘that it is no roe the ese | 
it is the political one. This is a 


came as The Times correspondent, they would regard you with 
suspicion. So much has been written about China by journalists 


and so much has been twisted, they do not know who to trust. . 
Harris: To understand China and communism in China is a 
difficult task. It is not the same thing as communism in Russia 


or in Poland, or anywhere in eastern Europe. For me, there is an 
attempt, whenever I visit China, to enter into this involvement 
they have in their revolution. To think in terms of dividing a 
population into so many pro-communists and so many anti- 
communists seems to be an absolutely false attitude. 

Mrs. Bryan: But certain countries have voted for China to 


occupy her rightful place in the United Nations. Other govern- | 


ments do not. That is a fact. . 


Harris: But we are trying to talk about how human beings live _ 
and what they feel in China, and this aspect of human relations _ 


is one that in some ways distresses me. On the other hand, the 
liberation of people who suffered in the past has produced a basis 
for better human relations. But I cannot help feeling that in the 
future, if the pressure of doctrine is as strong-as it is now, most 
“Yes, we like the government, we agree with 
what it is doing, but we would like a little less pressure ’. 

Wollaston: I think that is true. As they do become more 
educated and more aware of propaganda and the things that are 
fed to them, then through the existence of other points of view, 
they will become curious and interested about other things. 

Mrs. Bryan: They are very sensitive to opinions: and it 
takes time to change. But on this side we have got to change, too; 
to be more sympathetic, and to look at China and Chinese prob- 
lems as we Chinese peopl® look at them. After all, our liberation 
was made by the Chinese people for the Chinese people, not for 
the British people. 

—From a discussion in the Third Programme 


i‘ View from the Shrine 


G. M. CARSTAIRS on the rural priests in West Africa and India 


OST anthropologists become deeply attached to the 


societies which they have studied and jump at any 
opportunity to go back. Dr. Margaret Field, whose ~ 


book Search for Security was recently published, was 
“involved with Ghana more deeply than most, for she began there 


as a chemist in the nineteen-thirties. Pharmacological research on 


herbal remedies led her to increasingly wider studies of medical 
theories, consequently of religious beliefs, and so to the whole 
social structure, in particular of the Ga peoples; and later, as 
government anthropologist, her work extended widely over what 


_ was then the Gold Coast. 


But, like other anthropologists, she has had a earcuee de- 
votion to one theme from all the complex strands which make up 
a cultural pattern. Her theme has been suffering. What were the 
_ principal afflictions borne by these West African country folk? 
How did they perceive them, and where did they turn for help? 

To start with the last, among various sources of help by far 
the most important were certain rural shrines where the spirit 
of the obosom or local deity would enter into the body of the 
- priest of the shrine and, through his agency, would bestow 
magical protection on the supplicants who came before him. It 
was also clear to her that the number of these shrines was rapidly 
_ increasing. She began to pay particular attention to what went on 


physical illnesses and material disasters were by no means the 
only complaints for which villagers, both Christian and pagan, 
_ sought magical remedies; many of them appeared to be threatened 


oy: “rege ted dangers. Some came in fear of witchcraft or of 
* Faber, 42. - 


_ during these healing ceremonies and soon it became apparent that 


sorcery directed against them by their enemies; some believed that 
they themselves had been transformed into witches against their 
will; others, brought by their relatives, were obviously insane. In 
short, Dr. Field became convinced that these rural priests were 
not only the general practitioners for their communities, but their 
psychiatrists as well. 

At this point she interrupted her career as an anthropologist 
in order to qualify in medicine and, after that, to train as a 
psychiatrist. So, after eleven years she went back again to Ghana 


‘to live in a village deep in the forest country of Ashanti where 


there was a celebrated healing shrine, the shrine of the god 
Mframa (which means a rushing wind), so called because of the 


_ violence with which he was wont to possess his high priest. Her 


book gives a detailed account of the procedures which she wit- 
nessed at this and other shrines, and of her own examination of 
nearly 150 psychiatric cases among their clients. 

I have several things in common with Dr. Field. I share her 
interest in primitive ideas about sickness and healing, and like 
her I have experience both in psychological medicine and in 
anthropological field work, Like her I have spent many hours 
sittipg among crowds of village folk in front of shrines renowned 
for magical healing. My shrines were in northern India, my village 
hosts were Hindu peasants and their priest, who became possessed 
by the spirit of the god, was called a bhopo instead of an 
obosomfo: but in many respects the similarities between the rustic 
dramas witnessed by Dr. Field and by myself are remarkable. 

I do not use the word ‘drama’ lightly. They were dramas, 
and ones in which we all played a part. It is true that one seldom 
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knew asec when ‘ie oie wo 
of the key performers would find themselves | ; 
hold chores, and would keep us wa ting, and members of - the 
~ audience kept shuffling in during the overture. Gradually, how- 
ever, the tension would mount. In India, as in Ghana, the priest 
‘would enter the shrine and sit before. the image of the god, 
waiting to be possessed. This was. the signal for the musicians to 
become more active, beating out a syncopated rhythm with brass 
cymbals and drums, sometimes accompanied by long-drawn eerie 
notes from conch-shell horns. As any jiving teenager knows, a 
fast insistent rhythm can help one to be carried away; but whereas 
the jiver who gets ‘sent’ surrenders passively to the rhythm of 
the dance, something rather different happened to the priests who 
waited expectantly in their shrine. When they were carried away, 
they usually announced the event by springing to their feet with 
a shout and performing a ritual gesture 
(in India, they would seize an iron chain,~ 
- part of the paraphernalia of the shrine, — 
-. and belabour themselves noisily with it), 
__ and then they would part the curtain of 
the shrine and appear before us no 
longer as an ordinary mortal but as 5 the 
embodiment of a god. ws 
While the possession lasted, and ie 
might be for several hours, the African 
and Indian priests exhibited the same 
- physical sign, characteristic of this state. 
of dissociation: namely, a sustained 
tremor either of the whole body or of 
one limb. Often they would speak in an 
altered tone of voice, but this was not 
so all the time. The striking thing to 
me was the informality of their turns of 
phrase: a god was in our midst, but 
he was a homely god, speaking in village 
dialect and uttering village proverbs. 
Often, as the session wore on, the 
audience’s initial sense of awe would 
begin to wear off; a supplicant might 
begin to wrangle or to complain: 
‘My Lord, it’s been six months already 
and my leg isn’t getting any better’. The - 
priest’s trembling would become intensi- 
fied and the spirit would come to him 
strongly, uttering loud shouts and threats which soon restored * 
a properly deferential atmosphere. 


- The drama reached its highest point, however, when the god_ 


was confronted with a supernatural adversary, an evil spirit; then 
a real trial of strength was enacted before our eyes. One night, 
at the shrine of the Indian village in which I was living, the 
priest had been possessed by the deity for a good two hours, and 
a long succession of supplicants had come before him with com- 
plaints of illness, childlessness, failure of crops, and sickness in 
their cattle. Then there was a stir, and a bustle of the shrine 
attendants: fresh sticks were thrown on the open fire, and in the 


light of their flames a young married woman seated herself in 
front of the still trembling priest. Two strong men grasped hold 


of her pigtail—a necessary magical precaution, because she was 
believed to be possessed by a witch. The priest summoned the 
witch to appear in person, and almost at once this came about; 
the young woman, in an altered voice, screamed curses and abuse 
at the god, throwing herself violently about. Now the whole 
audience was aroused, shouting advice to the priest, warning her 
captors not to lose their grip, because if they did so the witch in 
her fury might have killed us all, 

In one sense, the end of this drama was never in doubt; we 
all knew at the back of our minds that the god would prevail: 
he belaboured the witch with a heavy bundle of peacock’s feathers 
until she cried for mercy and swore to desist from magically 
devouring this girl’s liver. In the end the girl was dragged away 
to one side, still held by the pigtail just in case; and there she 
came to her senses, still out of breath, and smarting no doubt 
from the blows but able to join in the communal sense of 
_ triumph at this victory of good over evil. 

Dr. Field believes that many self-confessed witches a are really 


~ falsely accuse themselves 


A father bringing his sick child to the village shrine 


factors play in minor ill-health here in Britain, but it may seem. 5 


es again i 
witches burnt at the stake in Europe were depressives th , 
This may also be true for -witch-possession in Ghana, but ws 


certainly was not the case in northern India. There, frankly 
hysterical illness was common, and hysterical young women 


were prone to become possessed not only by witches but by ies 
snakes, or by the spirit of an ancestor, or by the protective spirit 
of a tree, a well, or a cultivated field. 
To be possessed by a witch was, in fact, ould a particular form + 
of a rather common phenomenon. Where there is an established 
tradition of passing into a state of dissociation, it appears — that 
most people can do this under certain circumstances, just as at 
least four out of five people can be hypnotized if they are willing 
to submit to the experience. One could, 
indeed, call it auto-hypnotism: the sub- 
ject expects to go into a trance and — 
behave in a certain way, and, when given — 
the appropriate cue, he does ‘so. For 
example, in the part of India where I 
lived, cases of snake-bite are not un- . — 
_common; nearly half such cases are fatal, 
so the experience is always a frightening 
one. A young man told me one day 
about an occasion in his early youth 
when his mother was bitten by a snake ~ 
and consulted an elderly villager who 
knew the necessary charms. He first tied 
her to a tree and then summoned N 
snake-god who entered her strongly, so — 
that she fought against her bonds; but in > 
the end the snake desisted, accepted a 
propitiatory offering and left the woman, 
who soon recovered. Her little boy, who 
had been one of the crowd watching this 
ceremony, must soon have become fami- 
liar with the way one behaves when 
possessed by a snake-spirit; so that later 
on, when he in his turn suffered from a 
minor bite, he was able, in his dissociated 
state, to repeat the same movements. : 
In contrasting my observations with 
those of Dr. Field, one difference of 
emphasis becomes apparent. The patient who comes before the __ 
African priests often believes that he knows roughly what is the ~ 
matter: he thinks that his affliction is due to the malice of some- — 
one, living or dead, whom he has offended. The problem is to 
discover who this person is, and to conciliate him or her. The 
real skill of the obsomfo lies in his cross-examination. Sooner or 
later, the patient reveals the imagined source of the misfortune 
which has come upon him. That is comparatively easy: we are all 
fairly adept at blaming others for our failures. What is much 
harder is to elicit from the patient his confession of guilt, hisown 
contribution to his predicament. Here the supernatural element in 
the situation becomes important: a man can confess things to a 
god which he would be most reluctant to admit to an ordinary 
mortal—and if he hesitates, the god can take the initiative, 
forcing into the daylight the shameful details of family and 
village intrigue and petty ill-will. Much dirty linen is washed in 


» 


_public in this way. In marked contrast to the Christian con- 


fessional, this ceremony provides a communal, not merely an 
individual, abreaction of feelings of guilt, enmity and fear. — 
In India it was less commonly another person’s enmity which 


_ was blamed for whatever calamity had befallen, More often the 


client was compelled to admit to his own trespasses against the 7 
innumerable rules and regulations tsetse a pious aoe life. ee 


odd that I should place so much stress on anxiety and guilt as 
playing an equally large part in the cases which come before 
these village healers: surely sickness and material h 
loom larger than psycho-neurosis in the daily lives of Indian 
West African peasants. Yet this does not seem to be the | 
When Dr, Field apalyed more than seat seapeaiec 
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supplicants, she found that only one- 
fifth related to sickness or material 
loss. Many begged protection against 
malicious sorcery; others consulted 
ghe god as one might a marriage 
guidance bureau, seeking advice 
about whether to preserve, or bring 
to an end, a marriage which was be- 
coming increasingly unhappy; many 
women came complaining of child- 
lessness. But the largest single 
category was the plea advanced by 
nearly 400 clients: ‘ Why am I not 
prospering? "—usually accompanied 
by its corollary: ‘Whose ill-will is 
preventing me from prospering? ’ 

The majority of these bewildered 
non-prosperers are ‘men who have 
embarked on. new undertakings, such 
as cocoa-plantations, or the purchase 
of a lorry, made possible through the 
economic development of the coun- 
try. These enterprises call for sus- 
tained, single-handed hard work, for 
prudence and_ far-sightedness in 
planning—dqualities entirely alien to 
the old easy-going tribal way of life. 
It is only too easy for such single- 
handed businesses to go wrong; and 
on the other hand, if they prosper, 
their owners find themselves exposed 
to the envy of scores of their less 
fortunate kinfolk, endless demands 
for financial help, and increasing 
anxiety or guilt when they cannot or 
will not give it. 

There is evidence that hundreds 
of new shrines have sprung up in 
Ghana. Anthropologists have re- 


ported the spread of new ecstatic cults from Mauretania to the 
Cameroons. These cults take many forms: in some societies they 
are based upon traditional ritual dancing; in others, particularly 
in French-speaking equatorial Africa, there are many would-be 
religious leaders, each claiming divine inspiration and each com- 
posing his own personal blend of Roman Catholic and West 
African sacred-ritual. Lacking the authority of established tradi- 
tion, these new cults are obliged to be dramatic, miraculous, in 
order to compel belief. One is reminded irresistibly of the Cargo 
cults which have broken out in Melanesia at intervals since 1919, 


and which are still active 
in isolated communities 
of Borneo and New 
Guinea to this day. 
Cargo cults are millen- 
nial movements, in which 
a more or less frenzied 
prophet appears and tells 
his followers to destroy 
all their possessions be- 
cause the end of the 
world is at hand: quite 
soon a magic trading 
vessel will appear, laden 
with an abundance of 
white man’s goods, and 
everyone will live in 
luxury for ever after, 
Such cults are neces- 
sarily short-lived because 
the promised millennium 
fails to arrive, and the 
followers who have de- 
stroyed their belongings 
live on in a jaded anti- 
climax, haying aban- 
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Attendant of a shrine in Rajasthan, northern India, blowing his 
horn to summon the god whose image stands in the recess 


behind the decorated curtain 
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doned their old gods and been 
betrayed by their new leaders. 
Although different in form, they are 
symptomatic of the same cultural 
upheaval: in each case a techno- 
logically undeveloped rural people 
has been confronted by the over- 
whelming material ascendancy of 
the West. Ironically, the products of 
Western science and _ technology 
provoke an upsurge of discontent, 
or irrationality, phantasy, and wish- 
ful thinking. It will take many years 
to build up the economy and the 
education of these countries to the 
level at which they can sustain a 
Western standard of living: and yet 
they have seen it, and they want it 
now, at once. 

Material things apart, there is 
only one characteristic of Western 
life which we have been able to dis- 
seminate widely in these unde- 
veloped countries: and this is the 
increased prevalence of neurotic 
anxiety. The great increase of emo- 
tional disturbance reported in the 
developing populations of West 
Africa, and elsewhere, is reflected in 
the spread of their new cults and 
shrines. I suggest that it is due not 
only to the decline of traditional 
tribal institutions but also to a social 
phenomenon grounded in con- 
temporary Western society. West 
Africans are not alone in_ gazing 
enviously at other people who 
enjoy a standard of living which 
is beyond their reach. The dis- 


crepancies between aspiration and reality are just as familiar to 
us, though in the West the falling-short is not so painful in 
degree. We, too, take refuge in unreason—in astrology or in 
football pools—or sicken with frustration in lingering psycho- 
somatic complaints. 

I have been struck by the resemblance between the dejected 
peasants appealing for help before their village shrines and the 
array of depressed and anxious patients turning to the National 
Health Service for an easing of the burden of their discontent. 
We and the priests of the shrines are engaged on a similar task, 


the attempt to relieve 
troubled minds; and 
we do well to remem- 
ber that in the whole 
world, at this moment, 
many more anxious 
patients are being treated 
by exorcism than by 
electric shock treatment 
or  tranquillizers or 
analytic psycho-therapy. 
Until our forms of treat- 
ment become more 
readily intelligible, and 
accessible, to the emerg- 
ing peasant peoples of 
the world, I find myself 
sharing a fellow-feeling 
for these country col- 
leagues of ours, the 
bhopas and the obsom- 
fos, who are practising 
their art this very mo- 


A possessed priest (right), his bundle of peacock’s feathers quivering, attends toa client. ment in their god- 
His attendant (left) carries over his shoulder an iron chain with which the priest haunted shrines. 
belabours himself while in a state of possession 
Photographs; G. M. Carstairs 


From a talk in 
the Third Programme 


By A. H. ARMSTRONG Se CN ae = ane 


HE Greeks invented the word ‘philosophy’. Literally 
translated, it means simply ‘the pursuit of knowledge ’ 
and it covered a remarkable variety of mental activities, 
some of which we should not now think of as forming — 


part of philosophy at all. For instance, the previous talk in this 


series* was about Greek science; but if an ancient Greek philo- 
sopher had been among the listeners he would have said that it 


~ was a talk about philosophy, and he would have thought it odd to 


separate the two. The Greeks distinguished philosophy from 

mythology—that is, telling the sort of stories about the gods and 
the world and how things began that the poets told—and some 
of them also early distinguished philosophy from activities that 


“aimed at practical advantage, and held that what marked out a 


philosopher was the disinterested love of knowledge, that he 
wanted to know for the sake of knowing. 


The Thinking of some Early Poets 

But if we really want to understand Greek philosophy we must 
be careful not to make these distinctions too sharp. We can now 
see when we read them that some of the early poets and story- 
tellers (like Hesiod) were themselves doing a certain amount of 
thinking about the myths and other traditional material, and that 
their thinking was not always so very different from that of the 
earliest philosophers. And, though Greek philosophers did not 


_ as a rule expect or want to receive any practical advantage for 


themselves from their philosophy, at least from the age of Socrates 
they were not unpractical in the sense of being uninterested in 


ordinary human life and its problems. Plato and Aristotle and ~ 


many of their successors were intensely concerned to think out how 
men ought to live in communities, how their political and social 
life could be organized for the best. And later on almost all Greek 
philosophers were mainly concerned with the quality of individual 
human life, with the search for moral and religious perfections. 


Philosophy in fact became more and more not just a mental. 


activity but a way of life, and an extremely demanding one: in 
the circle of the great Neoplatonist philosopher Plotinus, to become 
a philosopher meant giving away all your property and living the 
life of an ascetic. 

Greek philosophy, then, covered many different subjects in the 
course of its long history. Before we consider briefly some of the 
most important of them, it will be interesting to notice how long 
that history was. It began at the beginning of the sixth century 
B.C. (Our first fixed date is 585 B.c., the year in which there was 
an eclipse of the sun which Thales of Miletus, the first Greek 
philosopher, predicted.) It is not so easy to decide when it ended. 
The works of the great Greek philosophers, above all Plato and 
Aristotle, are still read and their ideas seriously discussed by 
modern philosophers of a wide variety of outlooks. But if we 
narrow our terms of reference, and instead of saying ‘ Greek 
philosophy ’, say ‘ pagan Greek philosophy as an organized study, 
with its own colleges and professors’, we can easily find the date 
when it stopped. It is a.p. 529, when the Christian Emperor 


_ Justinian closed the philosophical schools at Athens. 


This date gives us a life for Greek philosophy of over 1,000 © 
years. It began not far from the beginning of the development 
of classical Greek civilization, a century before the beginning of 
Athenian drama. It ended in the full Byzantine civilization, when 
the Roman Empire had been officially ‘Christian, with its capital 
at Constantinople, for two centuries. When Plato was a little boy, 
the Parthenon was still new. The last head of his school in Athens, 
Damascius, could have seen Justinian’s Church of the Holy 
Wisdom (Saint Sophia) at Constantinople. 

What did the Greek philosophers think and talk and write about 
during this long period of over 1,000 years? At first, mostly, about 
what the world is made of, how it came into being, and why it is | 


_ like what it is. These were the questions which interested the first 
“By G. S, Kirk: Published in THE LisTENER of haga 23. 


Greek philosophers, Thales of Miletus and his fellow-coumtrymed 
Anaximander and Anaximenes; and they continued to be of 
primary interest to all the philosophers of the pre-Socratic period. 
_ There are, of course, some questions which the pre-Socratics tried — 
to answer which we should consider philosophical rather thanscien- 
tific. First there is the question closest to physical science, whether _ 
the world is an ordered whole, a cosmos as the Greeks called it, 
and what is responsible for the order; if there is a cosmic law, — 
is there any sort of law-giver? The idea of cosmic law and order 
appears in a simple form in Anaximander, and in a strange and 
striking form in Heraclitus, whose thought seems to be dominated 
by the idea of a living order, a balance of opposing tensions, which 
persists through and governs the endless changes of things, a fiery 
rational principle which regulates the leaping flames of the great — 
_ bonfire of the world. 

The first philosopher to criticize the stories of the gods told by 
the poets is Xenophanes, about fifty years after Thales. He com-_ 
plained that Homer and Hesiod had attributed to the gods ‘ every- — 
thing that is a shame and a reproach among men, stealing and © 
committing adultery and deceiving each other ’. In Xenophanes we 
meet for the first time the idea of a divine intelligence pervading 
and regulating the world. And Anaxagoras, the friend of Pericles, 
put forward clearly the idea of a world-arranging Mind. The ~ 
Atomists, on the other hand, thought that the world order was 
‘the result of blind mechanical necessity, and not of any sort of 
intelligent arrangement. - 

Another question was that of the One and the Many. Have the =x 
many different things in this world a single originating principle, 
and how did they come from it? This appeared at the beginning — 
of Greek philosophy in the Milesians, with their conception of a 
_ single living stuff from which all things come; and it remained _ 
important to the end. Parmenides of Elea and his followers, the — 
Eleatics, insisted that reason shows us that only the One exists, — 
and that our belief in the existence of the many different things 
and the change and motion which our senses show us is irrational. — 
This at once raises all the problems of knowledge and perception — 
which have taken up so much of the time of later philosophers— _ 
whether there is an external world at all, whether the ONS we 
perceive are really what they seem, and so on. 


The Pythagoreans P 

Then again, we already find appearing in pre-Socratic Philo bes 
- sophy that concern about the nature and destiny of man, and how 
he ought to live, which became dominant later. Perhaps what had 

_ the greatest influence on later developments was the answer given _ 
by Pythagoras and his followers in southern Italy. According to © 
them the soul of man was a divine being, fallen and imprisoned — 
in the body through a series of reincarnations. It could get back 
to its original state through leading a life of ritual purity and _ 
virtue, and bringing itself into tune with the order. and ee 
of the universe, by understanding how all things were number. 
For, as Aristotle says of the Pythagoreans: ‘ They supposed the ie 
elements of number to be the elements of all things, and the wholes 
heaven to be a musical scale and a number ’. 

With Socrates and Plato, at Athens in the fifth eee fourth’. ‘es 
“centuries B.C., the central preoccupation of Greek philosophy was ~ om 
man, what he is and how he ought to think and to live, teen 
individual and in community; this naturally led back to thi 
about the gods and the universe, but in rather a new a Re 
lifetime of Socrates something which might be « 
education, for well-to-do young men of good family, ap Y 
he first time in Cie It was given by i Sophists, 


pias, auld the rest; but ma seem 0 > hav 
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re ¢ read idea hare sealers was a matter of the 
Nae “conventions of particular societies, and most of them held that you 


-__ fived. In the much discussed saying of Protagoras: ‘ The measure 
of all things i is man, of the things that exist that they exist, and 
of toe pe that do not exist that suey do not’. 
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“Socrates ahs Man ~ "Se 
oes, - This sort of moral relativism~ eoraplencty failed to satisfy 
ie Fe 5 nai nics: whether as an argument for social conformism or for 
; social protest; and his refusal to accept it brought him into dis- 
agreement with the Sophists and, ultimately, into conflict with 
_ Athenian society. With Socrates, it is impossible ever to be sure 
that we have got back to the real. man behind the writings of his 
friends and admirers. The Socrates we know best, the Socrates 
__ who has been disturbingly present in the minds and imaginations 
wa OE. Europe since the fourth century B.C., is the Socrates who 
appears in the dialogues of Plato; and Plato was not writing 
‘accurate history or biography. Perhaps the things we can be surest 
of about Socrates the man, are these: that he thought that the 
most important thing in life was for a man to know what he was, 
jel nd what he was for, and to care for his soul so as to make it 
as good as possible; that he believed that ‘ virtue is knowledge ’— 
_-—s if a man really knew what was good he would do it: that he tried 
-—s«to. arrive at this knowledge himself by the method of endless 
“a _ rational argument and questioning: that he himself claimed to 
know nothing, and to be wiser than others only because he knew 
that he did not know; but that he never seems to have been in 
_ doubt about what he ought to do, and was so sure of his own 
-__- yocation—which he believed had been given him by Apollo him- 
_ self—that in the end he was ready to die for it. 

---—s“‘ The Socratic dialogues of Plato are the greatest literary monu- 
rex - ment that any disciple ever erected to his master: and the greatest 
importance of Socrates in the history of European thought is that 
he set Plato thinking. Plato himself considered philosophical 
writing of little value or importance compared with oral teaching. 
We know little about the oral teaching which he gave in his school, 
_-—s the “Academy; perhaps the best evidence of its quality is the 
thought of his independent and critical pupil Aristotle, But the 
dialogues which he wrote have influenced not only all later 
Greek but all European philosophy, and to read some of them 
_ is still the best introduction to philosophy for ordinary intelligent 
people. It is impossible to give any sort of adequate summary 
_ of what you will find in them. They are wide-ranging, often 
. puzzling, and not infrequently inconsistent. They deal with 
-——s morals, law, politics, and art as well as with what we should 
x call logic, metaphysics, and theology. They contain many brilliant, 
~ and often unfair, character-sketches of fifth-century intellectuals 

and statesmen, some magnificent symbolic stories or myths, a 
EMS _ great deal of acute verbal analysis and critical thinking—and 
some shockingly bad arguments. - 


a are 


Plato’s Main Purpose 
Perhaps we can state their main_purpose, the main purpose 
be! all Plato’s teaching activity, something like this. It was to 


_ persuade the small minority capable of philosophy to find out the 
_ truth about what really exists and to order their lives according 


- -—__ to that truth; and, in the extremely unlikely event of their being 


pe naka _ munities in which they lived according to their own knowledge. 

eye For Plato—and Aristotle—the goodness of the citizens is the end 
and object of all political and social activity. 

ee oe But Plato looks for the answers to his problems about man in 

eth » knowledge of what really exists, and what really exists for him is 

5 eee 1 optional echanging, eternal ‘and divine, the world of Forms 

; Foor a, 


— 


his pattern that a good avin fetlieceice: forms and rules the 
worlc tp Soo ge that man can gra the cause and standard of 


should conform to the conventions of the society in which you 


their own little communities of friends. 


given a chance to do so, to direct the whole lives of the com- | 


sel} 


e, he will return to ie 


world of immaterial reality from which he came. 


As Plato’s greatest pupil, Aristotle kept a good deal more 
Plato in his own thinking than is sometimes supposed. He shar 
his master’s concern for the goodness of personal and community 


life, and his ideal of certain and unchanging knowledge. But, 


though he did not altogether reject Plato’s transcendent reali 
he thought that the objects of philosophic knowledge must be 
found in and through the world our senses show us, and not in an — 
altogether transcendent world of eternal realities knowable only 
by the disembodied reason. He is a much tidier-minded philo- 
sopher than Plato. His philosophy is stiffer, tighter, and less 
universally attractive than Plato’s; and his surviving writings are 
certainly much less pleasant to read, being apparently sets of notes 
for lecture-courses, None the less, the later Greek Platonists, like 
a great many other philosophers, found him indispensable and 
read and used him continually, though critically. Perhaps his | 
best known and most generally accessible contribution was in the 


field of moral philosophy. Anyone even today who wants to do 


some serious thinking about morality will find Aristotle’s most 


‘readable work, the Nicomachean Ethics, an excellent starting- 


point. 


The Stoics and the Epicureans 

After Aristotle, Greek philosophy kept its concern for the 
ordering of human life on the basis of truth, but it became more 
and more concentrated on the individual rather than the com- 
munity. We should not exaggerate the sharpness of the change. 
The Stoics, one of the two great philosophic schools of the period 
following Aristotle, were much concerned with the community, 
and rose to the vision of a universal society, a brotherhood of all 


mankind. Their rivals, the Epicureans, withdrew from the public, 


political community; but they withdrew not into isolation but into 
And far down in the 
history of Greek philosophy we find the Neoplatonist Plotinus 
wanting to found a city on Plato’s principles in the 
unfavourable environment of the later Roman Empire. But 
on the whole it would be true to say that the Greek philosophers 
after Aristotle were mainly concerned with finding the right way 
of life for individual men and giving them inward peace and 
security. The Stoics found this in- absolute conformity and sub- 
mission to the fiery divine reason which permeated the universe: 
this was virtue, the only thing which mattered. 4 

The Epicurean universe was very different from that of the 
Stoics. It was the meaningless universe of the Atomists, and in it 
man had to depend on his own resources to reach inner peace by 
living according to the truth, without fear or great desire, with 
no help except that of a few like-minded friends, The Epicureans 
had a sort of confession of faith, called the ‘ Medicine with Four 
Ingredients ’, which in its short form went like this: 
nothing to be afraid of: death is nothing to worry about: good 
is easy to get: evil is easy to bear’. 

But it was the revival of Platonism which was to prove the 
most interesting and important part of later Greek philosophy; 


‘God is © 


its beginnings go back to the first century B.c. and its long — 


development lasted to the end of organized philosophical teaching 
in the sixth century A.D. During these six centuries a great deal of 
critical and constructive thinking went on in the Platonic schools. 
But their central concern soon became to find our way. back 
to knowledge of and union with the God from whom we came 
by bringing our souls into likeness with him, The greatest of these 
later Platonists was Plotinus, in the third century A.D. 

The line of development from Plotinus and his Neoplatonist 
successors leads on to Christian and Moslem theology and 
religious philosophy. But the influence of Greek philosophy on 
later thought is by no means confined to theologians or theistic 
philosophers. If you study philosophy of any period, including 
our own, with some historical intelligence and interest in the 
origins of the ideas you meet, you will keep on coming across 
traces of the Greeks. You will meet them so often, in fact, that 
you may be inclined to agree that the history of Greek philosophy 
has not ended yet.—Network Three 
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‘B. B. C. NEWS. 
HEADLINES | 


February 22—28 


: iY: Ba eastsday. February 22 


_ Mr. Duncan Sandys, Secretary of State for 

Commonwealth Relations, criticizes in 
- Commons statements made by Sir Roy 
Welensky, Rhodesian Federal Prime 
Minister, about the British Government’s 


* constitutional proposals for Northern _ = 


’ Rhodesia nae: 
The Labour Party’s new statement on 
defence and foreign policy is approved at 
separate meetings by the party executive 


and the General Council of the Trades ~ 


Union Congress 


< Thursday, February 23 


British cargo ship ‘West Breeze’ is inter- 
cepted in the Mediterranean by French 
warships and searched 


It is announced that the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh will call on the Pope 


during their state visit to Italy in May 


Friday, February 24 


_ Odhams Press say they. cannot advise their 
Shareholders to refuse the latest offer by 
‘the Daily Mirror. Thomson Newspapers’ 
original proposals for merging with 
Odhams is withdrawn 


Sir Roy Welensky gives notice that his 

Government will resist the proposed new 

constitution for Northern Rhodesia by 
; every possible means 


- Saturday, February 25 


wi The Central Congolese. Race renmens says 
Ae that if the United Nations does not clear 

300 pro-Lumumba troops from. Kasai 
ee: province immediately it will tiselt take 
PS) action — ; 


Sobbe Prime Minister - sae ee the first’ 
Young. 


= national conference of - the 
Conservatives i in London 


a’ 
x - 


4 P Standuy, February 26 


’ Mr, Averell Harriman, President Renney e 
ambassador at large, arrives in London to 


start a tour of WestEuropean capitals 
Pro-Lumumba troops in the Congo are 


350 - miles of ~Leopoldville without 
' encountering any resistance from General 
Mobutu’s forces . 


“Monday, February 27 


IS. et la 


Sir Roy Welensky_ defines oa position ie 
speech to Federal Government in Salis- 


bury 
Britain and Iceland settle aahine dispute 


_ Labour leaders make statements about. 
_ differences in defence policy 


B Tuesday: February 28 


7 _ Anti-Lumumbist leaders in the Congo sign 
a military pact ‘in face of the threat of 
communism and the uselessness of United 
Nations’ 


The report of a committee under Mr. Jus- 
4 tice Streatfield says that too many accused 


persons in Britain have to wait too long 
_ for their trial 


ord Shawcross to be Chairman of the 
_ Royal Commission on the Press 


reported to have entered a town within ~ 


King Mohammed V of Morocco who died in Rabat on. 
February 26 after a minor operation at the age of fifty- 
one. A nationalist leader as well as monarch, it was Macmillan at the door of Admiralty House on Februar 
- under him that Morocco achieved independence from 22. The eighty-five-year-old Federal German Chan 


the French five years ago. He is succeeded by his oes -cellor had flown to London for discussions with th 
son who becomes King Hassan IL = * (Prime Minisis Sse 


Dr. Konrad Adenauer being greeted = Me Harol 


; Flamingoes on Lake* Nakuru, Kenya: the area of which the lake forms 
peat was opened last month by Mr. Peter Scott as the country’s eo 
protected bird sancinary, 


. Russian edinst in’ Fleet 
‘Khrushchev’s son-in-law), 
(centre), and Mr, V. Maevsky 
A line-out during the rugby union match between France and England of Pravda, visiting the. } 

at Twickenham last Saturday, The result was a draw, 5-5 EF 
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The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh looking at some of the cattle 

at a dairy colony outside Bombay which they visited last week. The 

colony produces 246,000 lb. of pasteurized and bottled milk a day 
for the city 


Flood-lit fountains at an open-air exhibition in 
Bombay illustrating the ancient and modern 
wonders of India. The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh arrived in the city on February 23 


elio which had its first performance at the 
ickers as Florestan and Sena Jurinac as 


foreground, and Gottlob Frick as Rocco on the right. Dr. Otto Klemperer 
is both conductor and prodvcer 


ee a ’ The final scene of the new production of Beethoven’s opera 
Figures made of papier-maché set up in the main Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on February 24. Jon 


park of Santiago, Chile, to remind passers-by Leonora are seen in the centre 
to vote in the national election on March 5 


NOW is the time to 

make your resefvations for- 

@ EasterCruisesfromVenice 
@ Isles of Greece Cruises 

_ fromPiraeus 

@ Istanbul-Troy-Pergamum- © 
Ephesusand Isles ofGreece 
Cruises from Piraeus 

@ Pullman coach tours with- ~ 
in Greece 

@ Weekly regular services, 
Venice - Ancona - Brindisi 
to Piraeus 


i 
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LONDON 
REYKJAVIK 
NEW YORK (RETURN) 


a 104 L/s. 17 DAY EXCURSION FARE 


“MAYFAIR-NEW YORKER” 
RENFREW 


REYKJAVIK 
NEW YORK (RETURN) 


17 DAY EXCURSION FARE 
LOFTLEIDIR, ICELANDIC AIRLINES 


“CALEDONIAN-NEW YORKER” 
DC6B TOURIST SERVICE 


RUSSIA 


EASTERN FUROPE 
* 


A HANDBOOK ON 
ECONOMICAL 
HOLIDAYS 


free from the Publishers 


CONTOURS LTD. 
72 Newman St, London, W.1 | 


MUSeum 1 siesta: 


ONE YEAR VALIDITY TICKETS ALSO AVAILABLE Holiday this Easter 


Enjoy sketching? This could be 
a wonderful Easter holiday. Visit - 
St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, one 


Cakdon'= New York - Return Glasgow - New York - Return 


£138 -13-0 £126 -16-0 
SF ge : of The Artist’s superbly organ- 
2 ‘ ized sketching parties. Enjoy the 
fellowship of others who share 
your hobby and learn how to 
improve your painting under the 
guidance of Frank Sherwin, R.I. 
A few reservations only remain. 
Write to-day to: 
- The Artist Publishing Co. Ltd. 
33(L) Warwick Sq., London, S.W.1 


To effect even greater savings apply for 
details of 


FAMILY PLAN FARES 


These fares are available between October 1st and June 
30th to U.S.A. and August 15th and April 30th to 
BRITAIN. They apply to husband and wife travelling. 
together, with or without children, or to one parent 
travelling with children. One parent pays full fare; the 
other parent, if travelling, and all children between 12 
and 26 years, will pay the ‘‘Family Plan Fares’. In- 
addition, there are all-the-year-round reductions. for 
children less than 12 years old: from 2 to 12 years—50% 
and under 2 years, only 10% of normal adult fare. 


GEORGIAN BATH 


“\< A city rich in historic splendour. 
See the Roman Baths, Hot Springs 
and magnificent Pump-Room and 
walk around the glorious Georgian’ 


streets and crescents. Delightful 
shops and every modern 
entertainment. __ 


Write for colourful brochure 7 - 
Write for free guide book to 


-M. G. BEDFORD 
PUMP ROOM, BATH 


Consult your travel agent but insist: 


LOFTLEIDIR, ICELANDIC AIRLINES LTD. 


45, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 ~ GROsvenor 6721/2 
62, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW, C11 CITy 3166/7 


as. 


ae riahaye wee 
53/5) 
GREECE ae its islands 


OCEANWAYS STEAMSHIP AGENCY LTD 


Dept. F/5, 23 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


ae ee | 


Try a Sketching 


TRAVEL AGENT OR 


mn oe OL 


Tel. TRAfalgar 6055-6 


Would you like to fly to Paris with a young 
stimulating party for a whole inclusive 
week this summer and yet only pay 
15 gns.? Imagine all the wonderful 
things you could do, and with parties 
leaving cach Saturday there must 
be one week that suits you. 

t Perhaps you are more am- 
bitiousandfancysomewhere 
further afield ...Spain or 
Italy, Greece or Yugo- 
slavia,orperhapseven 
Russia. If so, then 
there is no better 
way of travel- 
ling than with 
one of our 

under30's | 
travel 
club 
parties 
_ which are — 
designed es- 
pecially for you 


and incorporate 
cheapness, quality and 
comfort. Why not write — 


now for personal details to 
Michael Rowbotham (Hon. 
Sec.), Foxhill House, Sturry, Kent. 


Learn another «= 
LANGUAGE 2 


FRENCH - GERMAN 
ITALIAN - RUSSIAN 
SPANISH 


without toil ! 
the easy 


ASSIMiL_.. 


Assimilate the language and acquire theaccent 
naturally by listening to lively everyday 
conversations on gramophone records with an 
illustrated textbook to guide you. Therecords 
are entirely in the language being studied. 

Ideal for the tourist and students of any age. 

Preliminary and Complete Courses from £6.15.0 


For full details write to: 
The Educational Director, ASSIMiL, 
16 Farncombe, GODALMING, Surrey | 
(SO 0a 9 
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ee 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL 
OBAN—ARGYLL ; 


Situated i in its own austodssotell Gatun rina t 
Bay. SpaciousLoungesand Sun Lounges, Private 
Bathrooms, Agesia Cocktail Bar, Fishing, 

‘ Boating, , Tennis, MacBrayne’: s sailings | 
commence bj May. Penge chs pieces 

available on eee J \ 


re ae: = ute 


fiat shoved that the romantic myth of 
w Elizabethan Age’ was merely a 
alistic gimmick, due to dissolve i in its own 
ness as soon as the press calmed down after 
e coronation. Alas, no . . . 
_ (3) Mr. Braddon states that ‘ Australians refer 
to England as home’. I have never heard this 
; model—the ‘violent contrast, — in Australia; and even though born in England 
ta ctics, , the ¢ general air ‘of juicy moral rT would consider it an affectation, or an 
air _ anachronism, to use this term. 
_ _I do not conclude from this that Mr. Braddon 
ok affected, but I do indeed think that he clings 
3 rather romantically to the past. My impression 
is that he has found more difficulty than most 
of us i in correcting the Anne-Hathaway’ s-cottage 
and Changing-of-the-Guard images of England 
that Australian schools tend to give us, in 


accepting the reality of cotton mills and council 
Caton ee eeutioneds f estates, and in realizing that these latter are the 
ool spoken by a gentleman obviously chosen Duildings best known to most Englishmen. 
ta fuddy-duddy delivery. People in Chicago 
may live ordinary lives, go to work, play with 
the children, enjoy themselves in the evening. 
Much of the place is hideous—a sort of infinite 
extension of the Edgware Road: but not only the 
‘Lake Shore i is handsome. 
This sort of filmic artiness always leads to a 
degree of falsehood. We see wicked show-girls 
doing naughty dances in night-clubs: juxta- 
posed ‘to them is the hideous spectacle of 
slaughtered cattle twitching to death on hooks. 
‘Upton Sinclair dealt with the last horror better, 
_and did not, even by implication, blame the un- 
fortunate girls for the fate of the cattle. Let me 
“suggest that the vast majority—I choose my 
words with some care—of the inhabitants of 
‘Chicago aren’t drunks, aren’t dope-addicts, don’t | 
go to thé more squalid night-clubs, and are 
not (not even model girls, as the film suggests) 
responsible either directly or obliquely for the © 
“nastiness which exists ‘here as in all great cities. 
_ I wasn’t greatly attracted to Chicago myself. 
But film-makers ought to tell the truth in a 
‘proportional manner, and not such bits of the vironment’ we build glass-covered erections 


ioe as smakes | Film witha capital F—Yours,etc., _ et Hci a * ee A a nevasubena 
- PAMELA HANSFORD Jonnson _tectural magazines, but subject the 


_ inmates to conditions which make education 
London, S. Ww. ; + ~ almost impossible. When the sun comes out they 
[Peter Pound, our ae ae critic, discusses thts aye baked and dazzled, their eyesight probably 
p yoaraene i oP ope 406 ] - being damaged, at other times they are frozen; 
> : hy - there is no privacy or quiet, and in many the 
flushing of a W.C. puts a stop to work in 
joni One Does, Old Boy’ neighbouring rooms. It is no wonder that 
Wy Sir -—Seeing Mr. Russell Braddon’s talk private schools and those with older buildings, 
‘in print (THE LisTENER, February 16) has re- where concentration on work is possible without 
aroused the irritation I felt on hearing it. It is climatic and other distractions, continue to 
not just the logical objection that Mr. Braddon attract fee-paying parents and to obtain the best 
confusingly associates ‘because one does’, the academic results, 
defen: e of the unreasoning ‘conformist, with the Only worse than our schools are many of the 
idualist who would never think laboratories recently built in our universities; 
his: apparently undiscriminating these are almost as impractical as the ill-famed 
*s, sane or cranky, pathetic Unesco building. If only our architects could 
“As another Australian, I take to heart the warning of Mr. Lewis Mum- 
to iter from: some views which I ford, who wrote recently: ‘Walls that are 
windows and windows that are walls cannot 
eve I a : fulfil one function without spoiling the other. 
addon — ‘may be right about the ‘The careful disregard of this simple theorem 
the V Welfare State; but he seemed has become almost the equivalent of a diploma 
appreciating the generosity of its in modern design ’.:—Yours, etc., 
e penise S.W.1 _ KENNETH eras 


ee witli a capital F, Film | 


rags ‘Of the pa te Sage aaldicts, the 
the muck? We have all these things: but 
are no more the whole of our life than they _ 
the whole of life in Chicago. People work | 
They work in Chicago, too. Chicago has a 


to, Australian listeners a criticism of degenerate 
_ Sydney suburbanites, who can ‘no longer’ ride 
bareback. This would seem to me the exact 
counterpart of Mr. Braddon’s Merrie England; 
~-and the questions some English people ask me 
suggest that it may well happen one day. I, 
_ prosaic mortal, think that we should let Francis 
- Drake alone, lest we be reproached for not 
imitating the Man from Snowy River. - 
. Yours, etc., 


es Birmingham, 17 ANDREW DoUuGLAS 


School Buildings in Britain - 

_ Sir,—I was surprised to read, in Mr. Reyner 
-Banham’s talk (THE LisTENER, February 23), 
that he believes that ‘it is psychologically 
impossible to design a really bad school in 
Britain today’. But nearly every school built 
since the war is a shockingly bad building. 
Instead of producing what Mr. Banham 
- describes as a ‘satisfactory, life-enhancing en- 


ers to the Editor’ 


Some day an English visitor may broadcast 


The Gane of Mind 


Sir,—The talks by a Medical Psychologist 
(THE LISTENER, February 9 and 16) deal with 
an important and complicated subject. It is — 
therefore to be regretted that he has voluntarily 


introduced further and unnecessary complexi- 
ties from the title onwards. It is seldom useful 
to mix the vocabularies of the physical sciences 
and of metaphysics in a_ single sentence, 
although it may properly be the purpose of a 
whole talk to point out on what occasions each 
is appropriate, and when those of physiology 
and psychology are more serviceable. The con- 
tradictions to which your author draws attention 
are largely semantic. 


For example, in what biochemical or physio- — 


logical way does the ‘sense of hopelessness’ 

differ from the ‘sensation . . . of dread’ experi- 
enced in depressive illness so that one requires a 
‘stimulant’ and the second a ‘suitable sedative’? 
The author may with justice reply that neither 
he nor anyone else knows: but then the most 
appropriate vocabulary to use is that of be- 
havioural psychology, not of biochemistry or 


pharmacology. If a pharmacological action, ~ 


specified as a direct chemical action on nerve 
cells, differs from a ‘natural’ or ‘biological 
action ’, what is the basis of the latter? Is mind 
unnatural, or (in spite of the title) not chemical? 
A lucid and less misleading account of this 
field was given by Dr. J. P. Jepson at the British 
Association Meeting at Cardiff in September, 
1960, and its substance has been printed in The 
Times Science Review for spring, 1961. 
Yours, etc., 
M. WEATHERALL 
C. R. B. Joyce 


London, E.1 


Stanley Spencer’s ‘Resurrection’ 
Sir,—Professor Carel Weight’s broadcast talk 
(printed in THE LISTENER of February 16) must 
have come as rather a disappointment to many 
—fine though in many ways it was—in that it 
failed to give any clue to the meaning of Stanley 
Spencer’s ‘Resurrection’. It cannot be denied 
that it is painted to give the impression that it 
is full of meaning. The question is whether the 
artist was only expressing for his own satisfac- 
tion a meaning wholly personal to himself and 
not to.be understood by the observer. But this 
seems to be opposed to the series of religious 
paintings which composed so great a part of 


Spencer’s work. He surely must have intended — 


them to be in some degree comprehensible to 
those who saw them. 


In ‘The Resurrection’ the scene though 


placed in a churchyard is one of life. A great © 


deal is going on. Secondly, it is the kind of life 
on the whole with which we are familiar. 
Thirdly, like most churchyards, it has. plenty 
of wreaths and flowers but unlike these other 
churchyards the flowers and wreaths are not 
faded and dead but as fresh as when they were 
first laid there by the hands of mourners. The 
whole suggestion is that in a place where one 
would expect death there is abounding life, and 
the angels in the background with their matter- 
of-fact down-to-earth appearance underline that 
there is nothing very remarkable taking place. 


ROSS-CHANNEL ELECTRICITY! 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
TO EXCHANGE POWER 


e 

Within a year travellers in both France and 
England may ride on trains powered by elec- 
tricity that has crossed the Channel. This is 
‘but one of the effects of a fascinating project 
linking England and France; a dual cable 
system under the sea capable of carrying 
power in either direction. 

At peak periods our power system is severe- 
ly taxed, at other times there is a surplus of 
current, and mains electricity cannot bestored. 
The same problem occurs in France. But be- 
cause of differences in national habits, hours 
of work and clock times, her peak hours are 
not the same as England’s. 

Transmission of electricity from one 


EL COMPANY O 


4 Concorde—one of the largest stations on the Paris Metro, operated from the French national grid. Within a year, 
when the Cross-Channel power link comes into operation, British electricity in Northern France will help to ease the 


country to another will lessen the need for the 
two national authorities, Electricité de France 
and the Central Electricity Generating Board, 
to draw on uneconomic power stations or to 
install extra plant. - — 

The sub-marine cables, 35 miles in length, 
will run from Lydd in Kent to Le Portel near 
Boulogne. At each end of the DC link there 
will be,a converter station to connect it with 


the respective national AC system. 


peak load in Paris ; and in England, French electricity will come to our aid during our peak periods. 


the cores of the Lydd transformers. This 
Division produces special steel for the elec- 
trical industry, which is so vital to Britain’s 
home and export trade. 

Next winter, electricity will begin to flow 
under the sea. Our neighbours will share with 
us the advantages of a new electrical entente 
cordiale. 2. 


‘wThe Cross-Channel power link from Lydd to Le 
- Portel near Boulogne. The Steel Company of Wales has 


— supplied most of the electrical-sheet steel used in the 


WORLD’S LARGEST i 


The English converter station will have two 
rectifier transformers built by Fuller Electric 
Ltd. at their London works. These will be 
the largest in use anywhere inthe world. 
The Newport Division of The Steel Com- 
pany of Wales has just completed delivery of | 
high grade electrical sheet steel needed for 


This is Broadsheet No. 23 from the City of Steel 


rectifier transformers of the Lydd converter station. 
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»cked by rear Statement oO 
ones. Beer and Sparta’ 


who, though coming from Lesbos, worked — 


to have ‘set Homer’s lines to lyre-music. 
of — list. is ‘Tyrtaeus, the martial poet ong 


<a | Johny A Alleluia <5 
Ina seven-year cell ~ . 
| Watched the walking ae 
- Didn’t feel well, 


- swetched forastring oy Wan a 


Of the leaping light, 
"Nailed it to his neck-bone 
. Tacked it tight. 


Up went Johnny 
In the blue, bold air, 

‘You should have seen 
iS The screws all stare. 

~ Johnny? they said. 
ata ‘More lives than a cat. 

oe Never should have thought he’d done 

JA ang like that. ; 


_ Johnny ‘gine a ker, ; 
-Tramped to the fair, | 

5 kettles as bright 
As his tinplate hair. 


See 


wy 


] 


: With his tongue of chicken — 
BENS vy ee et eben 
ly didn’t give : . 


A tinker’s damn. — 


akan in 1929. One cup (kylix) shows a 
: Soler Misia accierenthh. century horseman followed by a winged figure and dated 


an concept of true aristocracy, but I refuse 
lieve in the complete absence of Spartan 
in ceramics and sculpture. Students of 
ee eee gepeesber ee beautiful 


; S Getails incised teh touches of purple. We are 


able to classify them through British archaeo- 


_ about 540 B.c. Dugas (Greek Pottery, page 80) 


both as musician and poet; he is also | ~ refers to the ‘ particularly interesting group’ of 
“vases called Laconian and Cyrenaic. It was 


manufactured until the ‘fourth century B.c., 


icy taki 


But what is this blade 
And what is this stone, 
And why don’t you take 
A wife of your own? ~ 
Why do you wear 
Your breeches so tight, 
And what is this drum 
' Of dynamite? 


I sharpen my knife 
On the winding stone 
To cut me an apple 
From the branch of bone. 
My pants so tight 
Keep my legs apart, 
And I blast with powder 
The human heart. 


-___ITs this a bunch 
Of skeleton keys, 
And what is this wax 
Under your chemise? 
Why are your eyes 
So clear, my son, 
And you still under ae 
Twenty-one? 


Under my shirt 
aes My keys and my wax 
; - Unlock the body 
And silence the cracks. 
I hear in my heart 
3 The gold blood gad 
wteiet As it did in the days 
_ When Adam was a Iad. 


cultural contribution—with, of course, 
reliance upon Athenian sources.—Y ours, etc., 
London, N.13 ALBERT EUSTANCE 


less 


Mrs. Castle and Mrs. Emmet 


Sir,—I did not hear the interview between — 
Castle and Mrs. 


Mr. Hodgson and Mrs, 
Emmet, reported in THE-LISTENER of February 


listener Bald know that Spartan art Pai a 
ture could not, even if it had been the Spartan 
wish, lie outside the main stream of Hellenic 
civilization. It is high time that archaeology — 
paid more attention to Sparta’s own artistic and 


23; but if Mrs. Emmet did address Mrs. Castle 


s ‘Barbara’, and if Mrs. Castle did address. 


Mrs. Emmet as ‘Mrs, Emmet’, surely the 


explanation has nothing to do with class- — 


consciousness but is merely that Mrs. Castle’s 
manners are better than Mrs. Emmet’s. 
This Christian-naming of everybody may or 


may not have originated with the B.B.C., but is — 
incessantly, to its 


certainly -used by them, 
nauseating full. —Yours, etc., 
Lewes * JocELYN OLIVER > 


The second of the talks by H. D. Lewis on 
‘Religion and Mystery ’ will be published next week. 


-| 
It was Now then, Johnny, 
_ And Johnny take care, 

For boys like you 

There’s nothing to spare. 
In the lake of love 

You’re sure to drown, 
You can’t walk on water 

In this town. 


You must keep your fingers 
To yourself 
And your lollipop eye 
From another man’s shelf. 
And Johnny don’t take 
; Too long a pull 
At all things bright - 
_ And beautiful. 


They shanghai’d Johnny 
In a squinting cell 
With modern plumbing 
And a view of hell. 

They disinfected 
His public parts 
And sketched his soul 
On little charts. 


So he cast off shore 
And swung to sea. 

The Governor wept, 
He said, said he 

It was ever thus! 
And shook his head. 


-T’m damned if it was, 
Young jenny said. 
CHARLES CAUSLEY 


Too MANY OF THE arguments about what art 


_hard to beat amongst 


-demand open eyes 


physical enhancement 


is or what art should be finish up a long way 


from the specific works which started the dis- 


cussion, ignoring: the primary evidence of the 


eyes and the senses. Fortunately we now have 


at the New London Gallery, freshly decorated 
to the wishes of the artist, an exhibition of 
recent paintings and constructions by Victor 
Pasmore.“ For sheer 


these works would be 
contemporary realis- 


tic or abstract art. 
They unwrap~ our 


sensibilities as the 
first spring breeze 
sheds us of our 


winter woollies and 
draws us out intova 
world we had almost 
forgotten. Pasmore 
himself is no stranger 
to debate and the 
forceful expression 
of his ideas, nor to 
rationalization, eluci- 
dation and teaching; 
but these works 


first, though some 
are so stunning, so 
rich in effect and yet so simple in fact, that 
one’s mouth might drop open, involuntarily. 


A direct physical response to these works not - 


only produces a ‘here and now’ awareness of 
an art that is alive and deeply concerned in 
the present day, but also underlines the lack of 
any need to regret the past—to regret that 
Pasmore no longer paints in an impressionistic 
vein. Nostalgia, like other dangerous emotions, 
is best left to an artist to transmute. An art 
which contains nostalgia can be both touching 
and stimulating, but a public which is nostalgic 
is a bored public. But it was not only a senti- 
mental and reactionary public which complained 
when Pasmore’s change began to take place. 
Sensitive critics, experienced in the irrational 
Processes of the creative act and with respect for 
Pasmore’s integrity, reserved judgment. They 
tried to define what they felt to be a loss of 


‘heart’, of sensuality of the mind, or, more 


- perceptively, of the tensions in his work which 


resulted from the pull in Pasmore’s character 
between sensuousness and austerity. The most 
general critical view was that the artist was 


- entitled to take his risks and it would be worth 


— ar 


while if a richer art was the result. Constantly, 
over the last ten years, since the ‘ Snowstorm’ 
of 1951, Pasmore has justified the casting of a 
skin to enable him to grow. 

And yet one must hesitate to claim anything 
like: a fait accompli as though a single, final 


question had been resolved. His particular and 


individual talents just don’t go with simple 
rational solutions to theoretical problems; there 
is, perhaps, a certain amount of tidying up in 


By K EITH SUTTON 


the studio after the work has been finished. 
In spite of this, what Pasmore says is in- 
variably illuminating, and once one has a feel- 
ing for his art it is possible to comprehend 
his distinctive use of a word like architecture. 
When he says that his construction pictures are 
“pure architecture’ other statements such as 
‘ painting is the only pure architecture’ and ‘ in 


ry 


pure form it is sculpture which really becomes 
supreme’ connect up to make the intentions 
behind all his relief constructions both clear 
and logical. At the same time, these definitions 
distinguish his real intentions from some which 
have been attributed to him, namely, by those 
who subscribe to the ideal of a total integration 
of all the arts, that he is one of them. By giving 
a supreme function to one art, albeit a new and 
combined form, he automatically establishes a 
separate authority for the artist who ‘ provides 
individual centres and focal points for the 
architectural form’. Certainly, as he goes on, ‘ it 
operates in alliance with the new architecture 
as a function of living’, but he reserves to him- 
self the right to go on working when the archi- 
tect has gone home. 


Furthermore, I sense that Pasmore’s exclusion — 
from his pictures of those dramatic and heavy 
natural material textures which architects now: 


use to simulate a ‘Nature in the metropolis’ 
effect on their buildings, is a further way of pris- 
ing his art work slightly away from the already 
constructed environment. This difference in 


formal quality is just enough to return to the art | 


work its icon-like properties and to take over 
emotional control of its ambience; for Pasmore 
never works aggressively, neither picture nor 
public is ever given a beating nor disciplined in 


front of the troops; his process is always seduc- 


tive, however rational it is in his own mind. 


There is some justification for arguing that 


what Pasmore says works for him wouldn’t 
work in other hands; it is to be remembered that 
his most distinguished quality—a sensibility to 


Round fhe London | Art Galleries 


* 


The Construction of Gothic Cathedrals 


light-Lis a frequent attribute of English artists. — 
It is a matter of degree. Pasmore cannot seem- — 


ingly place two pieces of paper together without 


one casting an enhancing light upon the other; 


he could make a draughtboard luminous. , 
The present exhibition is of recent work, some 


linear, some three-dimensional, but it is not — 


difficult to discern how much of his past 


Left, ‘ Transparent Construction in white, black and ochre? (1960); and, right, ‘ Eiaear Motif in black and brown’ (1961): both pee the 
exhibition of recent works by Victor Pasmore at the New London Gallery, 17 Old Bond St., W.1. 


Pasmere has brought with him. Even if sub- 
consciously, the organic motivation of his early — 
impressionist painting still informs these 
pictures. In the early works the literal objects 


were not so much defined by the light as the — 


areas of light were defined by the characteristics 
of the objects; now the whittled geometric 
shapes are alerted and ungrounded by the tide 
of light which flows around them; in the pro-— 
jecting constructions the effect of the light can 
be modified by the spectator’s own movement, 
but the original activation remains Pasmore’s. — 
When Isherwood so gaily and aptly classed 
Rubens’s art as “high camp’ he might have had 
in mind such an exhibition as that at Agnew’s. 
Rubens did not often express a high moral tone 
but rather an exact and regular adjustment to 


material facts. ‘ Life is good’ was as material to 


‘ 


him as ‘art is serious’ or ‘dogma is sacred’. — 
If only a few of the ecstatic mumblings of the 
public I witnessed the other day in front_of 
these pictures had been tinged with a note of 
inquiry as to where the particular fascinationsof 
these works lay, at what point the exuberant 
pastiche and image-collecting stops short of the — 


- comic invention and turns into art! They might 


have enjoyed an Alpheus looking like a reluctant 


dustman or learnt the ennobling aesthetic — 


posture of standing with one’s feet at right 
angles; those who missed such latent humour — 
don’t take art seriously enough. : : 


Fitchen (Oxford, £3 3s,), is a study ot cade 
vault erection and describes with many ill 
se knowledge Possessed i the tae 


by John 


* 


ee 


{Ae 


er American critics. His literary 
1 was soto a in Encounter 


nyself, euuicke aiisataneful; and the 


enough to put to shame the allusive- 
of 3 iam cals critics ent includ- 


st spitecaction is pt to be BHeaver 
not Moby Dick and The Scarlet 
re Well, it is ea Dick and The 


“material teste, some es it fairly well 
to English readers, some of it hardly — 
wn at all. And it makes out a new and sub- 


ars phere As for the ibearcete: it is 
gi and unremittingly _Psycho- 


= th P Baglisty: reader is apt to cast a cold 
ey In this case, and for the purpose in view, 
convinced that it is the right treatment. 
me reviews of the book that I have seen 
puzzled by the fact that it takes little notice 
of relative literary values. Good novels and bad, 
ure and successes, pot-boilers and master- 
pieces all seem to be treated on the same level. 


Obsolete best-sellers are found side by side with 


classics. And this does need explaining. We are 
apt to think that making value-judgments is 
the central business of criticism, that it ought 
to be occupied mainly with sorting out sheep 
from goats, distinguishing between. the good and 
she bad, and the better and the worse. , 


The icsivass of Gancen 
_ But there is another point of view. The 
subject-matter of criticism is literature, in prin- 


the pattern which is actually there, not to 


-make a selective pattern for itself. A physicist — 


_is at work i in ‘Mr. Fiedler’s book. He is not con- 


ae ae: waa known ee iay 


r 


interesting book = yee of 


Criticism. And I take it that some such principle 


but” to digsoves thie special esas of the 


‘y of this: dies hard. His latest book* is a _ _ American novel as a whole. 
; horoughly worked-out, -comprehen- — 


_ The attempt has been made before. Richard 
“Chase, in his book The American Novel and its 
Tradition*, which came out three years ago, 


3 sets out to define a specially American kind of 
novel. He calls it the ‘ romance-novel ’, 


follow- 


ing Hawthorne, who had described his own 


books in these terms. The word ‘romance’, 
Chase says, in this context ‘ must signify, besides 
the more obvious qualities of the picturesque 
and the heroic, an assumed freedom from the 
ordinary novelistic requirements of verisimili- 


__ tude, development, and continuity; a tendency 


towards melodrama and idyll... a willingness 
to abandon moral questions, or to ignore the 
spectacle of man in society, or to consider these 


‘things only indirectly and abstractly ’. 


Romance in American Fiction 


I do not suppose that Mr. Fiedler would 
disagree with this, but he is a tougher writer 
than Mr. Chase, willing to dive deeper and come 


up with more ambiguous and less acceptable 


material. Mr. Chase’s book is in a sense an 
apologia for the American novel; Mr. Fiedler’s 


-is not so at all. In fact it looks like an attack 


p 


ciple the whole of literature. Its business is to @ that of a pre-adolescent. This is part of what we 


on it, though I assume that that was not the 
intention. Where Mr. Chase is content to 
describe the classics of American fiction, the 
works of Melville, Hawthorne, and Mark Twain, 
as romances, Mr. Fiedler wants to find out what 


_ lies behind this concept of romance; and comes 


up bluntly with the following: 


The great works of American fiction are 
notoriously at home in the children’s section of 
the library, their level of sentimentality precisely 


ve 
td 


cannot go about saying that he likes Protons — 


_but disapproves of electrons. On the same prin- 
ciple a critic cannot go about approving of | 
realistic fiction and disapproving of fiction con- 
structed on \ - lines. Both are presented for 
contemplation, both are facts of his literary 


rane to be observed and explained, not 


of masterpieces and disapproving -of best-sellers. . 
For certain Purposes it may be. more to the point 


ar cere must ae: this. He can mete trust 
af 1 and common experience to sort out the 


take too long to do more; but 
brilliant of the younger trans- 
Mr. Northrop | ‘Frye (I say 


‘much | more fully in his _ 


ere eet 


mild 


mean when we talk about the incapacity of the 
American novelist to develop; in a compulsive 

- way he returns to a limited world of experience, 
usually associated with his childhood, writing the 
same book over and over again until he lapses 
into silence or self-parody. 


It has been conventional for American 
novelists in the past to complain of the lack of 


a varied and nourishing society as material for 


their art. Hawthorne did it in a famous passage, 
and Henry James paraphrased him. Mr. Fiedler 


bie: to go ae approving would not deny this, but he goes deeper. He 


finds everywhere in the American novel an 
incapacity to face mature sexual relations, 


macabre parody and perversion. Women are seen 


as angelic or diabolic forces, never as human 


2), aoa 


7 a 


beings. The only relationships on which the 


the goats. I have put this crudely mind can bear to rest are quasi-incestuous or 


quasi-homosexual or merely childish. The rather 
‘idyll’ and ‘melodrama’ of Mr. Chase’s 
formulation become in Fiedler’s book infantilism 


he is a Canadian) has said and Gothic horror. This can be made to sound 


_ like mere sensationalism; but one has only to 


ws Love and Death in the American Novel. Secker and Warburg, £3 


GRAHAM HOUGH comments on a recent critical ‘survey 


cast a quick glance over some of the conspicuous 


areas of American fiction—Poe’s Ligeia and 


The Fall of the House of Usher, Tom Sawyer 


and Huckleberry Finn, The Scarlet Letter and 
The Marble Faun, the fascinated asexuality of 
Henry James, the violent and perverse sexual 
obsessions in Faulkner, and the sophisticated 


infantilism of J. D. Salinger—to see that a rough 


prima facie case has been made. 


No ‘Madame Bovary’ 


Mr. Fiedler starts from the assumption that 


love is the central theme of the novel, in the 
same sense as war is the central theme of ancient 
epic: love not in any transcendental sense, 


simply the adventures and misadventures that 
occur in the relations between men and women — 


—courtship and seduction, marriage and adult- 


ery. In the great novels of Europe these themes ~ 


are localized in space and time, placed in actual 
society; actions are such as would naturally 
occur in these societies, and their consequences 
are the consequences we’should naturally expect. 
They are not conditioned by magic or obsession, 
and the sexual relations at their centre are not 
magical or obsessive either. They are the normal 
Passions and inclinations of men and women. 
But in American fiction there is no Madame 
Bovary or Anna Karenina, or Pride and Preju- 
dice, or Vanity Fair. The American novelists 


_ have steadily failed to deal with adult hetero- — 


sexual love and its place in society; and they 
have consequently been driven to themes that 
allow them to escape from it—death, incest, and 
innocent homosexuality. 

‘Our Madame Bovary’, Mr. Fiedler says, “is 
a novel about adultery with the adultery off 
stage, and the child who is its product is so 
elfin and ethereal that it is hard to believe her 
engendered in the usual way’. At the other 
pole we find Huckleberry Finn or the novels of 
Fenimore Cooper, books which turn away from 
society to nature, where the substitute for the 
sexual partner is an ideal male companion, 
Chingahchook or Nigger Jim, Indeed the arche- 
type of much favourite American fiction is one 
which evades the normal love issue altogether, 
replaces the conventional pair of lovers by a male 
couple—a white and a coloured American who 
flee from civilization into each other’s arms. 
The great romantic novel of America is the 

_womanless Moby Dick. 

Many studies of American literature are 
vitiated for-the European reader by existing in 
a closed world, They seem to propose a special 
set of standards for American literature that have 
nothing to do with literature as a whole. Mr. 
Fiedler does not do this. He is enormously well 
read. In fact his first chapter is an extremely 
assured handling of the emergence of the Euro- 
pean novel out of earlier European romance. He 
traces the rise of some of the novel’s besetting 
themes, notably the sentimental love-religion, the 
half-confessed code of a thousand best-sellers, 
besides novels of greater pretensions; the religion 
in which t%e lover’s trials replace the pilgrim’s 


¢ Bell, 16s. 


aah, " progress; the bride desired and ‘ultimately won 
‘ becomes the saviour, and marriage becomes the 


equivalent of eternal bliss. ‘ They lived happily - 


ever after’; this phrase needs no definition. It 


“means only one thing, in spite of the manifest 
difficulties and imperfections of marriage, in 


_ spite of the divorce statistics. 


The novel has consisted largely of infinite 


modulations of this theme, or of deliberate and 


‘explicit’ deviations from it—the novel of seduc- 


~ tion, like Clarissa and its successors, or the novel 
of adultery, like Madame Bovary. The American - 
- novel (this at least is Mr. Fiedler’s thesis) has 


inherited all these European prototypes, but has 


. always contrived to evade their real essence, by 


dodging the sexual situation altogether, by re- 
placing fulfilled sexual love with fantasy, human 


’ tragedy with Gothic horror. 


How could such a case be made out? Only 
by taking a large number of novels, standing 
well back from them, and seeing what patterns 


they reveal. This is exactly what Mr. Fiedler 


does; and he sees the patterns in consistently 
Freudian terms. For his purpose I am. sure 
they are the right ones, We are often: suspicious 
of psycho-analytical criticism, and there is a 
good reason for it. Psycho-analysis is unable to 
explain why a work of art is good or bad; it is 


_ powerless before the mystery of artistic creation. 


Freud was always the ‘first to admit this, and 
we should do well to admit it too. Of two works 
of art that reveal the same psychological pattern 
oné may be worthless rubbish and the other 
may be a masterpiece. All that psycho-analysis 
can show is that they reveal the same psycho- 
logical pattern. For the critic who is concerned 


‘with making judgments of. value this is useless; 


and he is apt to feel that psycho-analytic investi- 
gation simply confounds good and bad in one 
undistinguishable heap. But criticism may have 
other purposes. One is to distinguish and sort 
out the recurring patterns that run through a 
whole literature, or a whole branch of literature. 


Brilliant Use of Psycho-analysis 


This kind of criticism has respectable ante- 


_cedents. Aristotle spent some time sorting out 


the recurring patterns in tragedy, and we have 
gone on using his formulas ever since. These 
patterns may be of a kind with which psycho- 


analysis has nothing to do. But in the novel, 


where the sexual theme is so prominent and 
_ often central, it is likely that psycho-analysis 


_ will find itself on home ground. For my part I 


believe that Mr. Fiedler has made brilliant use 

_ of it in this study. 
As for the business of ae back from a 
work of fiction, in order to see the mythic pattern 
concealed under its texture and detail—again 


_ this is a special method appropriate for a special 


purpose. It can produce interesting and unex- 
pected results. My own modest contribution in 
this direction would be to stand back from 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, and from that distance 


_ to see that it reveals a variant of the story of. 


the Grail hero and the Waste Land. We have 


- the impotent king whose territory has become a 


waste land because of his powerlessness, and we 
have the hero whose mission is to come and 
restore its fertility. But here Lawrence departs 


from the archetype. The barrenness of the land, 


shown directly in the sterility of the mining 
region, is also personified, as it is not in the 
Grail legend, in the barrenness of the king’s wife. 


It is through her that the fertilizing mission is 


hae é! 


a be accorinliabell wait ne king i is seen ‘not as oa ‘ 
something to be pitied and healed, ‘but as some- — 


thing to be hated and destroyed. It is a regenera- 
tion accomplished as much by hate as by love; 
and I think that the people who detest the book 
obscurely perceive this, and detest it for that 
reason. I think, too, that the presence of this 


ancient and potent mythic base, and the marked 


deviation from the original, does something to 
explain both the book’s power and the repulsion 
that many people feel for it. 

This example is my own, but it illustrates the 
kind of thing. that Mr. Fiedler constantly does, 
over a much wider field, in isolating the under- 
lying patterns of the American novel. This 


method of surveying a novel from a distance. 


in order to see the underlying mythic pattern 


has obvious limitations. It almost forbids any 


detailed consideration of tone and treatment. 
And it is in detail of tone and treatment, in the 
actual working out of the pattern in scene and 
character, that a good novel generally differs 
from a bad. But I think myself that it is some- 
times. useful to have a kind of criticism that 
deserts the overcrowded trade of discrimination 
and value-judgment in order to discern the great 
lines of force that govern a whole area of our 
literary experience. pe 


[andespe of the Terror Novelist . 
But Mr. Fiedler also does more conventional 


literary jobs with great accomplishment. One. 


of the best-worked-out ideas in the book is the 
prevailing ‘ Gothic’ character of American fic- 
tion. Much of it seems to take off from the 
Gothic romance, the novel of terror, where 
society is replaced by a psychologically con- 
ditioned landscape, moral conflict by a shudder 
of the nerves, Poe, Hawthorne, the Melville of 
Benito Cereno, down to Faulkner and Nathanael 
West in this century, are rewriting The Monk 
and The Mysteries of Udolpho for the taste of 
their’ own times. The particularity of detail, the 


lavish local colour of Faulkner and others Bi the — 
Southern school misleads European readers into 


thinking that they are portraying a real land. 
But their steamy, fetid, overheated territory, 
soggy with swamps and dripping with Spanish 
moss is really a new variant of the universal 


‘landscape of the terror novelist, a landscape 


where passions become exorbitant and eccentri- 
cities develop monstfous and harrowing forms. 

The big-city horror-visions of Nathanael West 
have the same quality. Indeed, for many novel- 
addicts, especially in France, America in general 
appears as a land of miotent and_ horrifying 
fantasy; and all our knowledge of the com- 
munity church, the parent-teacher association, 
and the country club fails to eradicate this im- 
pression. It was noticeable in that slightly absurd 
book by Simone de Beavoir, America Day by 
Day, that she was extremely disappointed when 
she met the nice college girls and was never 
really happy about America till she was shown 
Skid Row and the dope-fiends. It is true that 
violence and disintegration are always nearer the 
surface in American life than with us (though 


in this as in other respects we seem to be moving - 


rapidly towards equality); but the dominance of 
this impression is largely the work of the Ameri- 
can Gothic imagination. 

Love and Death in the American Novel could 
have developed into one of those quasi-sociologi- 
cal jobs in which an examination of literature 
becomes an inquiry into what is wrong with 


: much t too uel for this; he stays 


tions suggest themselves all the time; but before 


-dominant without a social cause, But the re- 


the field of criticism. ‘Naturally, social 


we could make them we should need to know 
how the fiction is related to the fact, how far it 
is conditioned by the idiosyncrasy of powerful 
writers and by more or less accidental waves 
of literary fashion. It is not likely that a set of 
themes or myths can establish themselves as 


lation between the fiction and the society is 
never a simple one, and we need to know about 

society as well as fiction to say anything useful 
on the matter. Mr. Fiedler knows this, and 

though he plainly has views on the related social 
questions he does not obtrude them. | . 
I do not know how his book will be receiveda 
in America itself. I cannot think that it will be 
with joy. In fact he does nothing to lessen the © 
value of the greatest American fiction, but he 
does a good deal to show that it is value of a 
peculiar kind, that the American imagina- 
tion operates most freely in an extremely eccen- 
tric field. I suppose it would be possible to say 
at the end that he has become a helpless prisoner 
of the obsessions he describes, that quite another 
pattern could be found in ie American novel 
if we cared to look for it. I think this would be — 
wrong, and that the myths he has unveiled 
are in fact the dominant ones. And it is open — 
to him to say that if his book looks like an 
un-American activity so do the books of many i 
of America’s greatest writers. Re: 
Fisias, bgt! “7 


——— 


The Survivor 


Yesterday I found one left: = 
Eighty-five—too old for mischief. F 
What strange grace lends him a brief 
- Time for repentance of his theft 
Of health and comeliness from her, 
Who lay caught in his strong arms 
Night by night and heard the farm’s 
Noises, the beasts’ moan and stir? 
The land’s thug, seventeen stone, ~ 
Set there in a warm corner 
By a wood fire’s lazy purr; 
A slumped bundle of fat and bone, 
Boasting volubly of his feats t 
Of strength and skill with the long scythe 
Or gallantry among the blithe : 
Servant girls, all on heat” * 7 


For him, of course. My antl went t back | 

-.  Sombrely to that rough parish, a 
Lovely as the eye could wish — of 
In its green clothes, but beaten black 
And blue by the deeds of doltish men 
Too like him, warped inside ‘ 
‘And given to watching, sullen-eyed, 
Loye still-born, as it was then. 


Wake him up; it is ea late_ 

Now for the blood’s foolish dreaming, 
The veins clog, and the body’s spring 

Is long past: pride and hate 

Are the strong’s fodder and the young, — 
Old and weak he must chew now 

_\ The cud of prayer, and be taught how 
From hard earth Nae 


aa Literary Portrait : 
“oxhead. ‘Macmillan, “30s. 


E Gors THE END of Irish Ayric poetry ’, 


ep Yeats. off. to her home in poste Park in 
o 6. It was in n fact, ‘ge peceemne of an alli- 


Eads ‘the Fach lieeraeey movement. ‘I 
if one’, wrote the bereaved Yeats in 
‘who _has been to me for nearly forty 
s my _strength and conscience *. HB ot = 


her. Fie: at ata: ace is her ‘iography. 
hor rightly intends to do honour to a 
eat woman and underrated dramatist, and, to 


| dispatches the others, like Yeats, below-stairs. 
‘It won’t do, and ‘the Old Lady’ (as she was 
“called i in The Abbey) would certainly say ‘ No! ’. 


Yeats, a Dubliner, had no ear for country — 


speech. “I could not’, he said, ‘ get down from 
that high ‘window of dramatic verse’. So — 
Augusta Gregory, who was grounded in the 
folklore and dialect of her Kiltartan parish, pro- 


vided the ladder, and put into his mouth— 
‘literally into his Abbey plays—the idiom of the 


people. Then, in her fifties, this remarkable 
woman went on to write her own Abbey 
comedies in a vernacular which she had 
evolved, and which Yeats and Synge, her co- 
directors, elaborated. 


It is Miss Coxhead’s contention that not only — 


have these plays been undervalued and neg- 
lected, but that a group of Dublin literary 


gossips has shamelessly claimed the best of them ~ 


for Yeats; that today Lady Gregory is virtually 
forgotten in Dublin. I cannot agree. I wish I 
had a penny for every time I have heard her 
name praised i in that’ irreverent city and always 
with respect. ‘ She was just -as sound as a nut 
or an apple’, said an Abbey director to me. ‘ She 
kept a firm hand and a very loving hand on the 
theatre, but not a bullying one’. A pity that 
‘Miss Coxhead should devote her biography to 


the playwright and give us so little of ‘the Old ~ 


‘Lady.’ -as administrator, for it was here she 
made her mark. ‘A sweet lady, you know’, an 
Abbey actor told me, ‘and if you put twenty 
different types of lady i in a row and said, which 
of these i is one of the greatest impresarios in the 
world? the last one you would pick would be 
gusta Gregory. Not very wg with a 


gait a of aay Gresnry? trans- 
litre into Kiltartan dialect—‘ it’s 
\ se in a churn ’—for it has 
pute 2 about the universality 

Ahyway, Miss Coxhead 


end, sends the ‘ washerwoman’ upstairs and ~ 


representative of what is. -anti-feminist. “A 


— woman has" only to put her nose-into a saloon 


> 


bar in any of the Celtic countries to see... 
- With far less justification she sees in literary 
Ireland ‘ a conspiracy of denigration and banish- 
_ ment directed against Lady Gregory because she 
was a woman’. And surprisingly she goes on to 


see in Lady Gregory's plays on Gormlaith, 


Deirdre, and Grania, ‘sublimated studies of 
frustrated womanhood ’. In the end it is Yeats 
= who is put in the dock, who is accused of dis- 
loyalty, discouragement, and disinterest. ‘ Genius 
is a bad friend to talent’. Against this indict- 
_ment let us at least set Yeats’s own words—‘ We 
_ poets would die of loneliness but for women, 
and we choose our men friends that we may 
have somebody to talk about women with’. 
“This book’, says the author, ‘ does not pre- 
tend to be the documented biography that must 
_ be written one day’. But it has insights and 
provocations that make it welcome. Above all, 
it is a tribute, long overdue, to a great woman 
and determined fighter who worked to bring 
dignity to Ireland. 


Introduction to the Philosophy of History 
By Raymond Aron. Translated by George 
J. Irwin. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 36s. 


This is a difficult book. It lacks none of M. 
Aron’s customary intellectual dexterity; but it is 
emphatically not an ‘introduction’, if by intro- 
duction we mean (as we usually do) a straight- 
forward account of the questions at issue and of 
the views and arguments of preceding writers. 


_ Although historians tend in practice to ignore | 


them, the intellectual problems involved in the 

writing of history are real, and any serious 
attempt to analyse and clarify them is welcome. 

M. Aron’s purpose is more polemical. 

_ Here, as elsewhere, he is tilting at the Left, at 
‘the bogey of ‘historical inevitability’, at the 
- possibility of ‘scientific history’ as a basis for 

the ‘ undemonstrable assertions of determinism ’. 

From this point of view it is necessary for him 
to establish four things: first, an antithesis 
between human history and natural history, and 

therefore between the phenomena with which 
‘the historian deals and those with which the 

scientist deals; secondly, that the historian 
“belongs to the development he studies’ and can 
therefore never produce an objective account of 
the past; thirdly, that the limitations of histori- 
cal knowledge preclude ‘a universally valid 
science of history’; and finally that history is 

“phenomenological’ rather than ‘ logical ’—in 

eae words, that its legitimate field is the de- 
seription of individual events rather than the 
_ elucidation of patterns, laws or recurrences. 

This is an old story which has long been due 

for critical reconsideration, and it is a pity M. 

» Aron could not have approached it in this spirit, 

forgetting the alleged political implications, The 

result might have been less one-sided. When he 
asserts, for example, that ‘the historian is 
interested in individuals, and not, like the 
biologist, in the examples of a species’, it would 

_ have been more accurate to write: ‘Some his- 

~ torians are ...’ (and some are not); but this 


would not have suited his eae When he ee 


- me that history is a collectivity reflecting about _ 3 


its past, ‘a form of a community’s consciousness 


of itself’, my reply is that I do not know how © 


a collectivity can reflect. When I interest myself 
in the past I am apparently ‘ trying to find out 
how my collectivity became what it is’ and ‘ how 
it made me what I am’; which seems a curious — 
account of what I think I am doing when I try — 
to write the story of Pizarro’s conquest of Peru. 
The historian, according to M. Aron, ‘bears 
within him the history he explores’. If this 
means that, in writing the history of the con- 
quest of Peru, I bring with me certain human 
predispositions, it seems a portentous and mis- 
leading way of describing a glimpse of the 
obvious; if it means more than this (though 
what I cannot easily say) I am afraid I regard 
it as a mystifying and, in my case, unprofitable 
digression into metaphysics. Of course M. Aron 
has a great deal to say that is true and illuminat- 
ing, particularly when he deals with such con- 
crete subjects as the limits of historical objec- 
tivity; but too often he strays into abstruse 
Teutonic clouds, in which one reader at least 
finds it hard to follow him. The English reader 
today who wants an introduction to the history 
of philosophy can turn to Gardiner or Walsh or — 
Meyerhoff, and I do not think this early work 
of M. Aron (it was published in France in 1938) 
is likely at this stage to displace them. 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


The King’s Servants: the Civil Service of - 
Charles |, 1625-1642. By G. E. Aylmer. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. £2 16s. 


The world of the men who ministered to 
Charles I’s and his kingdom’s daily necessities 
seems aeons away from modern bureaucracy. It 
knew no real distinction between ‘ political’ and 
“non-political” officers; all were the King’s 
servants. The way into it lay through a kinsman 
in office or a powerful patron at court, and 


_ normally a heavy purchase price as well. Rever- 


sions to offices were traded in as freely as the 


_ Offices themselves. Yet, once obtained, an office 


was a piece of property from which, except at 
the highest political level, the holder could be 
evicted only with the greatest difficulty—espe- 
cially when his tenure was for life, as it often 
was. Remuneration came from many sources, 
fees and gratuities paid by members of the public 
often constituting a major part, and it seldom 
bore any close relation to the onerousness and 
responsibility of the officer’s duties. Many of the 
most sought-after places were regularly executed 
by quite humble deputies. Only a minority of 
royal officials were fully professional; the greater 
number were in a broad sense amateurs and 
part-timers. And they were in all very few—to 
be numbered in hundreds, rather than the tens 
of thousands in contemporary France and Spain. 

These ‘are just a few features of the strange 
world to which Dr. Aylmer introduces us. His 
book is an important accession to our know- 
ledge of early Stuart England; only after read- 
ing it does one realize how little one had known 
about its daily government. His researches have 


been on a heroic scale, 


- » inevitably a long book, packed with detail about 


relatively obscure individuals, and offices_merci- | 


fully obsolete. But it should interest many 
besides the specialist historians to whom it will 
be indispensable. Its interest deepens indeed with 


~ each chapter, and it would be a pity if readers 


than institutions, 
careers it traces help to make it as much a 


were put off in the first by the crazy complexi- 


ties of the revenue departments, more redolent . 
of Gormenghast than of Westminster though 
they are. 


For the book is primarily about men rather 
and the many individual 


contribution to social as to political history. The 
biographical approach, which has recently served 
historians of parliament so well, is here boldly 
and successfully applied to the court and the 
central administration. Dr. Aylmer avoids the 
temptation to pursue minutiae for their own 
sake; he disciplines his intractable material 
firmly, and he writes with wit and urbanity. © 


He is constantly alert to the wider implica- | 


tions of his subject. Among other things he 
makes a shrewd contribution to the controversy 


that has raged over the gentry and their choice | 


of sides in the Civil War. He shows us how 
deeply the war divided the court as well as the 


country; how unsafe it is to identify the court . 
land-_ 


with the ‘feudal’ or ‘unprogressive’ 
owners; how few were the office-holders who 
amassed great fortunes, and how small a pro- 


portion the profits of office bore to the total 


income of the gentry class as a whole. And after 


- probably as 


all his evidence of waste and incompetence and 
peculation, of reforms gravely undertaken and 
almost invariably defeated, he moderately con- 
cludes that England in the sixteen-thirties ‘ was 
“well governed” as any country 
in Europe then could be without revolutionary 
social and political changes ’. 
AUSTIN WOoLRYCH 


Growing Up Absurd 

By Paul Goodman. Gollancz. 21s. 
This study is an attempt to describe and explain 
the dissident groups in contemporary urban 
American life—the beats, 
quents, the hipsters (or cynics)—and to justify 


‘their rejection of some of the dominant values 
of American society. Such facts as there are are 


anecdotal, for Mr. Goodman has followed no 
consistent course of interviewing. His reading 
on the appropriate topics is partial and eclectic, 


_ and there is no evidence that he understands the 


theories or results of such disciplines as social 
anthropology, criminology, sociology or psycho- 
analysis of which he makes some use. The pub- 
lisher misleads the purchaser, 
Professor Riesman by claiming in bold type on 


the dust-cover that this book is in any way 


comparable to The Lonely Crowd. 

Growing Up Absurd falls into Saki’s category 
of ‘ reproving books ’, criticisms of contemporary 
society and adumbrations of the ideal society 


‘which the author would like to see in its place, 


a genre which runs the gamut from News from 
Nowhere and Erewhon to The Sleeper Awakes 
and Mein Kampf. It is this last work of which 
I was most frequently reminded; not that Mr. 
Goodman is either authoritarian or racist (on 
the contrary); but the criticisms he makes of 
the society he lives in and the values he extols 
are not dissimilar to those in the idealistic sec- 


and the result is 


the juvenile delin-— 


and insults - 


tions of Adolf Hitler’s forgotten treatise. For _ 


team it is not the Volk, But the ‘ ctoauniey et 
which has been betrayed by the manipulators. io) ae 
contemporary society; the manipulators are not 
the Jews but the inhabitants of Madison Avenue 
and Hollywood. These manipulators are how- 


ever portrayed in a very analogous way; they 
corrupt the youth and destroy true values be- 
cause it is their nature to do so. 

We live . . . in a system in which little direct 
attention is paid to the object, the function,, the 
program, the task, the need; but immense 
attention is paid to the object, the function, the 
prohe’ ee 7. our abundant society is at present 


simply deficient in many of the most elementary 


objective opportunities and worth-while goals that 


could make growing up possible. It is lacking in ~ 


enough man’s work. It is lacking in honest pub- 
lic speech, and people are not taken seriously. It 
is lacking in the opportunity to be useful. It 
thwarts aptitude and creates stupidity. It corrupts 
ingenuous patriotism: It corrupts the fine arts. 
It shackles science. It dampens animal ardor. 
It discourages the religious convictions of Justi- 
fication and Vocation and it dims the sense that 
there is a Creation. It Bes no Honor. It has no 
Community. ~ 


These excerpts from the opening pages cover 


all the themes of the book, particular attention — 
being paid to the capitalized abstractions. For 
the rest, it is worth noting that Mr. Goodman 
describes himself as an artist, tells us about his 
difficulties in getting letters to the press pub- 


lished and otherwise voicing his views (the book » 
is given bulk by appendices of fifty pages’ of ” 
‘reprints of unpublished. letters and previously 


published reviews), apparently subscribes to 
Wilhelm Reich’s theory of the importance of 
orgasm, considers Jean Genet the most import- 
ant contemporary writer, and deals exclusively 
with the problems facing young men, Young 
women, it seems, have none. The chapter on the 


beats, with whom Mr. Goodman has both sym-- 


pathy and contact, has a certain interest. This 
book may well provide ammunition for the dis- 
contented and deprived to hurl at their scape- 
goats, whether they dub them Madison Avenue 
or Jews or the Establishment. Because it fosters 
ideas of persecutory authority it may be disturb- 


ing to the unbalanced. Except for the material: 


on the beats, it is not a reliable source of 
information on any aspect of life in the con- 
temporary United States. 

_GEOFFREY GORER | 


Dorothy. By Lord Layton. Collins. 21s. 
This is Lord Layton’s intensely moving and 
beautifully written homage to his wife Dorothy 


to ‘be worth telling’ It is here told 
and in the final scenes with ar 
‘lift this book to rare Helens, ante 


EACeE BAREAU 


‘The Prohiionc Chamber Tombs. of - franca 
By Glyn Daniel. 
Thames and Hudson. £3 10s. 


As an outstandingly successful practitioner o 
that most difficult art, Ja haute vulgarisation, 
Dr, Daniel needs no introduction. (The French 
term is used advisedly, because there is no Eng- 
‘lish equivalent. In academic circles, at any rate, 

‘ popularisation ’ is still too often a dirty word. ) 
But fewer people will be familiar with his con- 
tributions to his own field of scholarship, of 
which this book is the latest example. q 

_Its purpose, in the author’s own words, is ‘to 
make a general survey of the megalithic tombs 
of France, to describe in outline the variety of 
these tombs and their grave-goods, to suggest 
the distribution in time and space of these 
varieties, and to see what fresh light was thrown 


on the problems of the origins of ‘the British 


_ megalithic tombs by such a survey’. 

Behind this modest statement there lies more 
than a quarter-century of devoted study in the 
field, the library and the museum, an achieve- 
ment which can perhaps ‘be assessed at its full 


worth only by those who are acquainted with the 


peculiar rigours and anfractuosities (counter- 
balanced, let it be said, by the peculiar pleasures) 
of archaeological research across the ‘Channel. 
Moreover, even those familiar with our own 


_ megaliths can have little teal idea of the immense 


who died last year. Theirs was a rare union . 


of two people who shared the same broad — 


sympathies of heart and mind; who throughout 
their married lives gave out so much more than © 
they took; who were involved together in every 


- good cause that stirred Britain and the wider 


world between the two wars—and let ‘good’ 


be understood in its true and fine meaning. In — 


some ways, therefore, the biography of Dorothy — 


‘Layton awakens the echoes of many of the 


events and policies of those ominous, threatening 
decades. But the main interest in this book 
will lie in the delineation of Dorothy Layton’s 
valiant, sometimes exacting, always lovable 


character, and in the true love story of her life — 


with Walter Layton. As the author himself 
writes, ‘a love that after fifty years is as vivid 
as at the beginning, and only differs in being 
more assured and more fully understood, , is 
fortunately not unique—but it is sufficiently rare 


, 


labour involved in surveying their counterparts 
in France, where the single department of 
_ Aveyron contains more chambered tombs than 
the whole of England and Wales. 

The book begins, as we have come to expect 
from Dr. Daniel, with an historical chapter on 
the development of megalithic research in 
France, which is both fascinating and depress- 
-ing,.and underlines our own good fortune in 
having an informed public opinion to maintain 
standards of conservation and excavation of 
which we need not wholly be ashamed. The 
tombs themselves are surveyed, region by region, 
and illustrated .by selected plans and photo- 
graphs, in the main section of the volume; and 
the. conclusions are given succinctly in a final. 
chapter, to which is appended a very full biblio- 
graphy and a list of the Principal monuments, 
cross-referenced to the text. 

This is a book mainly for archaeologists, But 
it is not addressed so exclusively to them that it 
“cannot be used with profit and pleasure by the 
growing number of British visitors to France 
who, with its guidance, can now explore there 
the origins of such well-known megaliths as our 
~own Maes Howe. or West Kennet Long Barrow. 
Of all the varieties of field antiquity, it is per- 
haps the chambered tombs of the third and 
second millennia B.c. that underline most 
strongly the international character of prehis- 
‘toric studies, above all for those who live in 
islands like our own. 
The most notable merit of Dr. Daniel’s : er 
is the emphasis he places. on the regional diversi- 
ties of tomb architecture, and upon the impossi- 
bility of regarding chambered tombs in general 
as the product of a single ‘ megalithic’ period of 
_time, and still less of a single human community. 
indore, could their ne but are We : 
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Why some people 
read The Times at night 


Ee ARE STILL PEOPLE who imagine that The Times is always read 
at breakfast propped against a silver coffee pot. This idea is as 
generally out of date as the way of life it suggests. 

Many busy people, like the house surgeon in the picture, simply 
cannot get to The Times until the evening, and often don’t have long 
to read it then. The Times serves well such rushed and hardworked 
people. It does not waste their time with piffle. It presents the news 
in a clear straight Way. It is an easy paper to find your way about. 
There is no question as to what is fact and what opinion. This is 
important, for Times readers are not the sort who like to be told what 
somebody wished had happened instead of what actually happened. 
This independence of mind and dislike of the second-hand in Times 
readers is what, so often, takes them to the top. 

If you value your time, and trust your own judgment, you may be 
on the way to taking The Times yourself. 


Top People read THE TIMES 


AS A STUDENT YOU CAN HAVE THE TIMES FOR 24d * WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO 
THE CIRCULATION MANAGER: THE TIMES > LONDON : EC4 


Zlata Praha—Matka ftlest 


Golden Prague—Mother of Cities 


Crossroads of the World Fairy Tale of Stone 


and present-day Prague..... 


A city teeming with the life of a people enhancing old-world 
charm with the rhythm of the twentieth century. You will be 
welcomed by wonderful Prague steeped in history, and the 
‘Magic Lantern’ of reality will whisk you off to present-day 
life, to a world of art and music. 


See for yourself and come to CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


From PRAGUE, Coach Tours are arranged by CEDOK in 
Juxurious modern coaches and range from: 


Half-day tour of Prague 

Full-day tour of Prague and surroundings 

4-day tour of Czechoslovakia £13/11/6 

7-day tour of Bohemia and Moravia £22/10/- 
And many others. 


All tours include the services of an expert guide/interpreter, 
and longer tours also provide accommodation and meals, etc. 
Double rate of exchange: 40 crowns to the € is available to 
visitors to CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


For further information apply to your Travel Agent or 
CZECHOSLOVAK TRAVEL BUREAU, CEDOK (London) LTD. 
45 OXFORD STREET : LONDON ° W.I Telephone: REGent 004! 

or CEDOK, Na Prikope 18, Praha I, Czechoslovakia 


Shyways COACH AIR 


ig Siam 
SK YWA YS 
PARIS 


COACH AIR 


COMFORT ALL THE WAY 
DAILY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


AYU) COACH AIR 


FLY 
SKYWAYS 


PARIS: 


No luggage to carry 
No tips- 
No language difficulties 


RYHUCTIS COACH AIR 


FROM 


£8-10-0 


~ TOURIST 


RETURN 


NO EXTRAS FOR COACH FARES 
OR AIRPORT CHARGES 


- Seasonal services to Lyons, 
Vichy, Montpellier and Tours 


Dept. L.1 
Skyways Coach Air Limited 


7 Berkeley Street, London, W.1 
Phone SLO 9681 or your travel agent 


Shywaystenyy: 
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_ Let nothing be lost. . 


that can be saved for the benefit of our 
policy-holders. This has been our guiding 
rule for over 150 years. 

We employ no agents, pay no commission 
and have no shareholders. t 
The substantial savings thus made enable 
us to offer most advantageous terms for 
life and annuity business. 


Why not write to us if you are interested. 


AN ENQUIRY COSTS NOTHING AND 
MAY SAVE YOU MONEY 


LONDON LIFE 


Established 1806 
FUNDS OVER £50,000,000 


Head Office : 
81, KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
Tel: MANsion House 0511 
West End Office : 6, Stratton St., Piccadilly, W.1 


and at Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, amas Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Nottingham, Plymouth | 


Face to Face 


Have you read the NEW STATES- 


MAN since John Freeman became 
editor? The NEW STATESMAN Its 
face to face with the problems 
which interest ‘The Listener’ 
readers. This week: a look at the 
future of Universities by Prof. Asa 
Briggs, Sir Eric Ashby, Prof. W. 
H. G. Armytage and the President 
of N.U.S., J. Gwyn Morgan. | 


New Statesman 


From your newsagent Fridays, 9d. 
Read by nearly half a million people every week 


LL. £6°EL. ££ LE £6 LE £6°LL ££ °LE:4@ Lt § 


|} of theory on group behaviour and group 


| Experiences in Groups 
AND OTHER PAPERS - 
This book represents a collection in volume! 
form of Dr. Bion’s classic studies in group} 


behaviour and is published in response: to} | 
widespread demand. Dr. Bion’s formulation | — 


goals set out here have formed the basis of 
much of the development in work with 
therapeutic and other kinds of group that has} ~ 
been undertaken since the war. } 


March 15 wn 


20s. net} 


P. M. PICKARD 


I Could a Tale Unfold 


VIOLENCE, HORROR, AND SENSATION-| © 
ALISM IN STORIES FOR CHILDREN 7 


| With a Preface by ERNEST JONES 


An examination of stories for children, from | — 
pre-literate forms to the contemporary | 4 
comic, that relates them both to literature } © 
for adults and to the psychological develop- | - 
ment of the child as seen in his games, his | 

dreams, and his imaginative life, ’ 


25s. net | 


IVY BENNETT 


Delinquent and 
Neurotic Children 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


This investigation, which is based on nro-il ; 
longed and intensive study of roo cases from | ~ 
a rural Child Guidance service, compares the | — 
character and case histories of delinquent and 
neurotic children with a view to determining ]- 
some of the characteristics of their emotional | — 
development and assesses the conditions under { — 
which delinquent or neurotic behaviour occurs. 
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CUT KENSING® 
VENING LECTURES 


Ullustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE 


Mar. 8th THE EMBROIDERY OF 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


AND BESS OF HARDWICK = 
by G. Wingfield Digby j 


Mar. 15th FASHION 


DURING THE REGENCY 
by Charles H. Byron : 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC | 
Pictures frer-Albk Mlseint ly 


Arts Council exhibition 


TATE GALLERY 
Till 15th March 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6, : 
Tues., Thurs. 10-8; Sun. 2-6 4 


‘ADMISSION Shes 


nce, an awareness that * ie is being seen 
‘first time’. pine Seiee eet: satirist is, 


oe and a Kind Ee alert Iaticeticc. 

chulberg’s What Makes Sammy Run ? 
iginally published twenty years ago, but 
was well worth reissuing. This must be one 
of the first serious novels to attack power and 


corruption in- Hollywood. Told in the first 


person by a script writer, Al. Manheim, the 
novel traces the quick and unscrupulous rise to 
power of Sammy Glick, a poor Jewish boy who 
starts life i in a menial job on a New York news- 
paper and ends: up as a top Hollywood producer. 
The ‘title of this book might well be What 
Makes Sammy Tick? since Mr. Schulberg’s 
whole Purpose is to discover precisely what 
forces drive Sammy on from one ephemeral 
success to another. Sammy is a Machiavellian 
in his approach to life and thinks nothing of 
stealing other people’s stories, ousting them from 
their jobs, destroying their trade unions, and 
even _ driving a famous director to suicide. In 
Manheim’s words, ‘Sammy ‘ was so conscientious 
eos being ‘unscrupulous - that: you almost had 


Ye i 


t Manheim i is both revolted a mesmerized by 
, and it is through his astute yet baffled 
eyes that we watch this meteoric and contemp- 
tible | career. But Manheim is also a moralist, a 
1) whose compassion and curiosity cannot 
blunt his sense of values. After retracing 
Sammy’s pee and ig ene child- 
he sums » 


in ‘the piiclet of a war iat was 
oat cruel Brogee he was proving 


3 Cer 


cys eee American Romance. 
The Pilgrimage. 
No a ins the Sea. 


love N sis 


By Budd Schulberg. 
By Hans Koningsberger. 


By V. Sackville-West. Michael 


Bs tialy, Bic fiction has to be * very persuasive and 


subtle indeed to make us accept the fact entirely 
.-without question. i 
An American Romance, by Hans Konings- 
_ berger, is also about the search for happiness by 


means of escape into a dream world, though it 
is entirely concerned with private lives and per- 

‘sonal relationships, not with public ones. Philip 
and Ann, two intelligent and sensitive young 
people living in New York, fall passionately in 
love and, within a few weeks of their first meet- 
ing, get married. Entirely absorbed in their in- 
fatuation, they cut themselves off from most of 
their friends and acquaintances. Gradually they 

draw apart; Philip becomes disillusioned by his 
own romantic conception of love and yet is not 

prepared to enter into a fully adult relationship. 

Unwilling to have children, he becomes the in- 
..direct cause of Ann’s abortion; from this event 
onwards their marriage collapses. 

Mr. Koningsberger is a spare, subtle writer 
and not eager, therefore, to point the moral of 
his story too directly. Nevertheless, his theme is 
unmistakable—namely, that passion alone is a 
sterile thing ‘and that love can bring nothing but 
frustration when it is divorced from unselfish- 
ness.and responsibility. This novel has a curious 
and claustrophobic power. 

The intention which lies behind John 

Broderick’s novel about the Irish bourgeoisie, 
The Pilgrimage, is much more obscure than that 
of the two American novels under review. Since 
‘the book is prefaced with St. Luke’s words, 
‘They that are whole, need not the physician: 
but they that are sick ’, one is led to suppose 
that the novel’s theme is primarily a religious, 
or at least a moral, one. In fact, this is not the 
case. The Pilgrimage. deals with some of the 
_most unpleasant and, indeed, unconvincing 
"characters that I have come across in fiction for 


a long time. Julia, a selfish nymphomaniac, is _ 


S cae to the cripple, Michael, whom she does 
not love. Both before and after her marriage 
she has been carrying on a loveless affair with 
- Jim, Michael’s nephew, When Jim becomes 
engaged to be married the affair ceases and Julia 
Starts an equally loveless liaison with Michael’s 
man-servant, Stephen, who has both sadistic 
and homosexual tendencies. Stephen falls in love 
with Julia, but she simply uses him to ease her 
frustration and to bolster her sense of power. 
. The novel reaches its climax when Stephen is 
briefly implicated in a homosexual scandal. The 
story ends when all the chief characters, accom- 
- panied by a childish, self-indulgent priest, 
Father Victor, go off to Lourdes on a pilgrimage 
from which Michael returns miraculously cured. 
_ This book appears to be intended as a 
eg ne oet Dectices of the Catho- 


“neolithic ” - and Sehaloolithic’, which fdr. 
long have bedevilled prehistoric chronology. 
R. J. C. ATKINSON 


Bodley Head. 15s. 
Faber. 16s. 
‘By John Broderick, Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 15s. 


Joseph. 13s. 6d. 


lic Church; there are numerous rather adolescent 
jokes about holy pictures, votive candles, and 
ignorant priests. All Mr. Broderick’s characters 
are practising Catholics, yet none of them, with 
the possible exception of Michael, attempts to 
obey the precepts of the Church. These people 
desperately need a physician, certainly, but a 
physician can do nothing with unwilling 
patients. Furthermore, the miracle which Mr. 
Broderick produces like a conjuring trick at the 
end of his novel seems more like a piece of 
wanton blasphemy than the intervention of 
Divine Grace. 

As satire The Pilgrimage fails dismally, ny 
because the author has selected -such trivial 
targets to shoot at (holy pictures and pilgrimages 
are not, after all, the most important elements 

of the Catholic Church), and partly because 
Mr. Broderick has made al] his characters so 
unrelievedly unpleasant and, consequently, so 
incredible. His book lacks a rational centre or 
point of rest and as a result the author’s satirical 
treatment of his material is about as effective as 
a small boy putting his tongue out, But the book - 
also has another and more disturbing feature; 
an obsessive and needless cruelty dominates the 
behaviour and experiences of the characters, a 
cruelty which seems to be gratuitous since it 
adds nothing to the development of the plot. — 

No Signposts in the Sea by VY. Sackville-West 
is a grave, elegiac novel. In many ways it is 
more like an extended prose-poem than a con- 
ventional work of fiction, Edmund Carr, a 
-fifty-year-old journalist, learns that he has only 
a few months to live and decides to spend those 
months on a cruise in the company of Laura, 
a woman he loves but to whom he never de- 
clares his feelings. This book is written in the 
form of Edmund’s journal, and Miss Sackville- 
West traces carefully and compassionately the 
growth of his love, the intervention of jealousy, 
and Edmund’s attitude towards death. At the 
end of the novel Edmund dies, just after Julia 
has made it clear that she returns his love. 

The theme and plot of this novel are far from 
original and yet, simply because Miss Sackville- 
West treats her subject with understanding and 
dignity, she has produced a novel whose very 
reticence and understatement make a curiously 
powerful impact. Her style may be calm and 
restrained, but it never conceals the conflicting 
passions which are the storm centre of her book. 
Having read numerous novels recently which 
present passion by over-emphasis and reitera- 
tion, I am coming to believe that Miss Sackville- 
West’s method may, in the long run, have a 
more lasting effect and convey human emotions 
more faithfully. 

, ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. Preacamimes by adepondene contributors. nae As : ae 
‘ \ - ees 
Television Broadcasting *. moods by night and at day’; } 


; and the Englishman, Denis 
DOCUMENTARY 


Mitchell, who made the film in. 
= raphe collaboration with the American 
‘ Impressionistic Broadcasting) Company, en- 
‘ CH1caGo” (February 21) was, one felt (because larged on this. He wrote: ‘ The 
of the tone of the between-programme announce-_ film deals with a twenty-four- 
ments of its impending screening and the peak- hour period, starting at three — 
hour period allotted to it), regarded by the o'clock in the morning’, and 
B.B.C. as an important contribution to the art went on to list some of the 
of television documentary. Correct or not, the episodes he had included. 
assumption put us on our critical mettle. At Without these explanations it 
the end of the film’s first ten minutes it seemed was difficult to grasp the rele- 
that there was going to be plenty to be critical vamce of some of the sequences. 
of. After that, possibly because by then one had Perhaps this did not. matter 
grown accustomed to its pace, the short dis- greatly, since impressions were 
jointed sequences became less bewildering, the what Mr. Mitchell was after 
attempts at bizarre contrasts in subject-matter. and what he succeeded in pro- 
less irritating. viding. That they were not 
A programme-note in Radio Times explained specifically an Englishman’s— pees nn poe 
that the film ‘reflects an Englishman’s first impressions, that the city was Panorama’: Robert Kee (back to camera) in a filmed interview with 
impressions of this great city and all its mot unmistakably Chicago, ex- leading opponents of Dr. Salazar’s regime in Portugal | 


subject should be made clear to laymen. Not 
a sentence was unnecessary, not one word. 
obscure. Being a teacher as well as a sur- 
geon, he had learnt how to impart. facts 
concisely and in easily assimilable form. . 

Here was a lesson for the producers of 
more than one current B.B.C. documentary. 
series. 

The close-up film of the operation on. 
the old lady was extraordinarily interesting 
and, when you remembered that the ex- 
posed organs we saw had been pulsating 
for seventy-five years without a stop, extra- 
ordinarily moving. Someone said: ‘Good 
thing for most viewers it wasn’t in colour’. 
Probably it was a good thing. Yet to my 
i mind there was nothing to excite disgust, 
dismay, or anxiety. The surgeon’s voice, as 
he told us what he was doing and why, 
was that of a craftsman whose authority | 
comes of long experience. 

‘Now that I know what is involved, be 


* Chicago—Portrait of a City’, a film made 

by the B.B.C. with the collaboration of the 

_ American Broadcasting Company: tramps 
and (right) skyscrapers 

john Cura 


From ‘ Your Life in their Hands’: a photograph taken 
during an operation, at Charing Cross Hospital, for the 
removal of gall-stones 


cept probably in the scenes of the cattle 
auction and the slaughter-house, that it 
was not always easy to understand what 
an episode was about, and that the period 
covered was indeterminate are the possibly 
niggling reactions of one viewer who had 
not studied his Radio Times beforehand. 
But should a programme producer be able 
to rely on a preliminary briefing of his 
audience? 

There was nothing indeterminate or 
ambiguous about ‘Your Life in their 
Hands’ (February 22). In medicine, and 
particularly in surgery, there is small 
scope for histrionics, though drama in 
plenty. This first programme in a new 
series of six, which will show us the work 
being done at some of the teaching hos- 
pitals in London, took us to the Charing 
Cross Hospital in the Strand and showed 
us an operation for the removal of gall- 
stones being performed on a woman of 


“seventy-five. 


Before the operation, the pretest of 


surgery at the hospital explained how the 


various kinds of gall-stone are formed, — 
why they are sometimes, but by no means © 


always, troublesome, and why surgery is 
at present the only sure way of dispersing 


them. His was a model of how a technical — 


. 


Seo, censorship, Persecution of | liberals, 


feel that I could, if I had to, face that particular 
emergency without worry ’, said a fellow-viewer. . 
Could Charing Cross Hospital, or Mr. Bill 
Duncalf who produced the programme, want a 
better tribute than that? ; Z 

I watched ‘ Meeting Point’ on February 19 
thinking, from its title, that it would carry on 
from where the previous Sunday’s programme 
in the series, which was called ‘Fair Game’, 


had left us. But ‘Helping Yourself’ was not a 


study in dishonesty in self-service stores but of 
discourtesy in the staff of such stores and in ~ 
their customers. I can conceive that discourtesy 
could be held to be a more unchristian trait 
than dishonesty, but not that there are no more 
pressing problems of human behaviour to ex- 
plore on television than aPRareAE: rudeness 


amongst shoppers. 


In ‘Fair Game’ I had boca impressed by 
the psychiatrist’s insistence that ‘there is no~ 
absolute right and wrong, and God does not~ : 
enter into this particular moral question’, a_ 
bold declaration when you consider that this is” 
a Sunday evening programme with a pro- 
nounced religious bias. ‘Panorama’ (February | 
20) confirmed that there is no absolute truth o 
falsity. Robert Kee, in Portugal, produced : 
nesses to support his claim that there is no 
democracy in that fierce little country, but 
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nd a ubiquitous secret police. He also found 
yitness who vehemently, and apparently 
squally smecerely, denied all these charges. It 
as all very confusing. 

PETER PouND 


DRAMA 
Not Madly Exciting 


IS HAS NOT been a madly exciting week in 
the: drama department. Efficiency, and not 
imspiration or even the much-favoured social 
realism, was the keynote. So that, while I was 
never disappointed, neither was I ever -un- 
expectedly roused. I was interested and held 
well enough by Stress Point by W. D. Pereira 
on February 23. The convolutions of big 
business entrails, though rarely exposed to the 
public, are a constant source of speculation, On 
his showing they are surprisingly frail and 
enuous. We must wonder, not that ulcers are 
an occupational hazard, but that any business 
man worth his salt can exist without them. 
The chief’s anxiety about his firm’s future 
and the effect of this on his workmen was added 
9 by cloak and dagger work carried on inter- 
mecinely between the scientists, the production 
side, and the sales team. That these are the 
business man’s burden we appreciate through 
e lively ticker-tape chatter of our newspapers. 
(Later in the week we were actually to see this 
Service in action.) We are, therefore, taken 
aback when the tycoon wilts under what we 
have assumed to be normal conditions, Is his 
ise, even when complicated by unlikely 
family problems, which seemed to have been left 
over from the B.B.C.’s recent new drama series, 
© be understood to indicate the wall-of-death 
life of all such men? This we could not judge, 
for the forty-five minutes of the play’s duration 
ere insufficient to provide full data for this 
semi-documentary. And even assuming the 
background had been thoroughly investigated, 
he alchemy necessary to fuse truth into drama 
as missing. Again time, besieging the play like 
importunate creditor, hardly permitted the 
actors space to fulfil their parts, though Richard 
Longman indicated the hardness and drive 
which even a failing giant possesses, 
The truth is that a short play such as this 
has many of the defects of the serial without its 
principal merit—namely, the time the following 
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bei Allen as Marion Lucas and William Lucas 
as John Ramsay in The he Mather Story 


ike LIS CENER 


week to fill in what this week’s episode leaves 
unexplained. Few serials can hope to start off 
by presenting a rational or adequate précis of 
motive ‘and characterization. These virtues are 
built. up week by week until by the story’s 
conclusion we are unaware that the serial 
originally lacked documentation. 

The Tim Frazer thriller on Tuesdays is a 
case in point. Initially it struck me as thin and 
uneventful, barely holding the interest from 
one week to the next, despite Francis Durbridge 
and his various assistants’ sure touch. Now time 
has thickened its substance, and the character of 
Frazer himself, morose, enigmatic, slightly 
sinister, even faintly treacherous, despite 
gallantry and charm, has more than sufficient 
depth in itself to carry the viewer on from 
episode to episode. Mr. Jack Hedley plays this 
special agent as perfectly as though he lived 
this life. 

On the other hand, despite the obvious 


William Squire as Griffith Tregaron in The House 
under the Water 


attempts to create a rounded figure out of 
Griffith Tregaron in The House under the 
Water, from F. Brett Young’s novel (Fridays), 
by alternating the good and bad points of the 
Squire of Nant Esgob, what comes over is way- 
ward inconsistency. For instead of complement- 
ing each other these characteristics often appear 
self-defeatingly contradictory. Inconsistencies, 
though irritating enough in life, become 
maddening in fiction, where simplification must 
take place; and simplification again, and not 
complication, becomes necessary when a long 
work of fiction is compressed for television. Not 
that all is unrewarding here. William Squire 
could never be dull, and the supporting cast, 
which includes Emrys James as a son and 
Arnold Bell as a local big-wig, muster in strong 
support, rather more so than the sets, which 
strike me as some of the stagiest seen of studio 
outdoor sets. 

Under Gilchrist Calder’s almost caressingly 
watchful attention to detail, The Mather Story 
by John Prebble on Sunday came to seem like a 
mixture of the networks. Had a candid camera, 
admittedly a day late, managed somehow to 
infiltrate into a mass-circulation Sunday news- 
paper as the latest story was being created? The 
sense of actuality, heightened a trifle, perhaps, 
for dramatic emphasis, was uncanny, so much 
so that, in the later scenes in the newsroom, the 
dialogue tended to be swamped by ringing tele- 
phones, typewriters, the clatter of ticker-tape 
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Jack Hedley as Tim Frazer in Francis Durbridge’s 
series The World of Tim Frazer 


machines, and the inevitable noise of a dozen 
conversations going on at once. True to life, but 
not to art. 

Messrs. Calder and Prebble have an extra- 
ordinary facility for making their characters 
both recognizable types for the public and 
‘characters’ within these types so that pro- 
fessionals can appreciate the faithfulness of the 
portraits. Here, with the news-editor by turns 
friendly and adamant, with an editor hiding his 
hardness under a silkily deceiving gruffness, 
with a press lord emphasizing the freedom of 
his writers to express their unfettered opinions— 
once, and with a despised R.A. always prepared 
to put on his circus act, The Mather Story went 
deeper into the human heart and its loyalties 
than was to be expected. The cynical conclusion 
was not uplifting. 

Mr. Calder’s direction was impeccable, 
except for an occasional stilted cutting shot; and 
from John Barrie, as the editor prepared to 
think well of a reporter if his press lord did, 
from Reginald Marsh as the news-editor and 
from Geoffrey Dunn and Harold Scott as rival 
painters he drew exceptional performances. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, Jnr. 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Jonson and Bolt 


THERE MUST BE a good deal of chance in the 
selection of middling good plays of the past for 
revival by radio or in the theatre. A leading actor 
may want a part which will do him credit, and 
find in theatrical history that one of his great 
predecessors did well in some _ half-forgotten 
play. Or a scholar may wonder whether the 
recorded failure of a text which reads well to 
him was due to some accident of poor produc- 
tion or temporary prejudice of public taste. 
There are several lesser comedies of Ben Jon- 
son which I would much like to hear well per- 
formed: and indeed television tycoons seeking 
novelty and prestige could do worse than con- 
sider the possibilities of his masques. From read- 
ing, Eastward Ho! (February 22, Third) would 


\ 


never have occurred to me as a promising piece. 
for radio, but Raymond Raikes’s production has 
‘converted me. It is known for the bad reason 
that James I’s tenderness for his administrators 
and intelligencers, ‘industrious Scots’, caused 
the committee of authors—Jonson, Marston, and 
Chapman—to be temporarily thrown into 
_ prison. And it contains side references to Hamlet 
and the war of the theatres of mild academic 
interest. 

But the virtue of the play lies in its mis- 
chievous caricature-panorama of London life. It 
has the glancing topicality of music-hall or 
revue. A drunk and villainous company of 
knight venturers try to launch their enterprise 
with a party on Sir Francis Drake’s “Golden 
Hind ’—a notion worthy of any modern public 
relations organization, And we have moral warn- 
ings provided against speculation and ‘usury. 
© The eternally popular contrast between the idle 
and industrious apprentices is heavily pointed— 
so heavily that it sounded like parody. The sober 
citizen Touchstone (Donald Wolfit) with his 
_catchphrase ‘work upon that now’ duly 


triumphed; but his bad apprentice Quicksilver 


(Charles Leno), and the deplorable Sir Petronel 
Flash (Heron Carvic) had much the best of the 
dialogue. The poetic slang and confidence tricks 


- —both amorous and financial—of roaring boys 


and gull-catchers of the period were a gift to 
dramatists, always supposing that the dramatists 
didn’t invent them in the first place. 

The citizen’s daughter who wanted to be a 
lady was saved from being a bore by the passion 
of her snobbery, and by her final despairing de- 
sire to pawn her ‘ladyship’. There is little re- 
maining laughter in the cuckolding of usurers, 
but the great cry ‘Oh, Woe be to thee, Billings- 
gate!’ is not to be forgotten. It was right to 
play the improving passages about the ‘two kinds 
of gentlemen—artificial and natural’ straight, 
but the mockery of city virtue lasts better than 
its glorification. Nobody has bettered ‘ when thy 
name shall be written upon Conduits’ for a 
definition of aldermanic honour. And though it 
was lumbered with variations on the horn joke, 
the scene of shipwreck at Cuckold’s Haven was 
delightfully fantastic, 

The numerous songs in the play came off very 
well indeed, Christopher Whelen’s music was 
witty, varied, and practical. The songs of re- 
pentance of prisoners in the counter prison were 
exceptionally good. It must have taken courage 
to parody such generally admired lamentable 
wailings. 


There is a fair chance that Jonson a4 have ; 


liked Robert Bolt’s Flowering Cherry (February 
20, Home). Mr. Bolt’s family of lost souls mixed 
their day-dreams, their domestic routines, remin- 
iscences, and pretensions in dialogue of remark- 
able naturalness. More important, perhaps, is 
that though the talk ran smoothly on the sur- 
- face, its subterranean currents of meaning had 
plenty of point, direction, and form. Mr. Cherry 


(Brewster Mason) was a fine specimen of the - 


drunken humbug—with a line of talk above his 
spiritual income and a talent for pathos—who 
deceives himself as well as strangers, but can’t 
get away with it for ever at home. His wife 
Isobel (Wendy Hiller) was believably patient 
with his twisting and dodging, and moyingly 
unmalicious in her final rejection of him. The 
children and their friends were admirable in 
their reactions to Cherry’s obsessions, bogus 
charm, and central selfishness. This could be 
called a moral comedy of the kind’ Jonson 


praised for exposing vice. It had moments as» 
intense and painful as are to be found in many — 


tragedies, and could not consequently be recom- 
mended to the theatre-goer who wants con- 
fortable entertainment. But then neither could 
Volpone or The Alchemist. 

FREDERICK LAws 


; THE SPOKEN WORD 


A Crowded: Week 


IF THE FUTURE of broadcasting isa 


able; and ‘ Matters of Moment’ (Home Service, 
February 23) made a brisk inquiry into the 
problems of a worried industry. Will fhe future 
of the cinema depend on ice-cream in the 
intervals, on the cinema being a social centre? 
Will it largely depend on spectacular presenta- 
tion? Will it cater (to use the threadbare phrase) 
for the selective viewer? These were some of the 


questions put by George Scott and debated by © 
those on the sets and those in the queue. It was 


better, so somebody said, to have huge successes 
and flops than to trundle along the middle 


- course; and one admired the courage of the 


statement, though it did underline that the pro- 
gramme discussed the commercial problems of 
cinema, 

aesthetic. 


However, aesthetics have been in evidence on - 


the Third Programme this week, and Professor 
Kermode’s talk on ‘ Poets and Dancers’ (Febru- 
ary 22) was an attractive marginal commentary 


on a perennially fascinating decade. We should 


have lost much if Mallarmé’s Idea had not been 
embodied by Loie Fuller and, for that matter, 
if Toulouse-Lautrec had not admired Jane Avril. 


But this form of inspiration was not new to the 


nineties: if Symons described Jane Avril as 
“earth’s most exquisite instrument, 
female harmony’, Gautier, writing in 1849, had 
already described ballet as ‘ the ideal made palp- 
able, harmony condensed into figures, music 
carried from sound into sight ’. 

The Third Programme listener who chose to 
hear a discussion on ‘ The French New Novel’ 
(February 19) should have been assumed, I 
think, to understand French. As it was, the pro- 
gramme made disturbing listening: it was part 
French, part English, part pidgin English, part 
original and part translation; and, despite the 
distinction of the speakers, it didn’t get us very 
much forrarder in our understanding of current 
trends in French literature. 

Some months ago Mr. David Lytton was 
partly responsible for an outstanding documen- 
tary on South Africa. On February 24 (Home 
Service) he added a footnote, a programme on 
King Kong: 
from South Africa to London. His discussion 
with its composer, Todd Matshikiza, happened 
to be in the series ‘ Artists at Work’; but Mr. 
Lytton made it clear that the methods of the 
composer were less significant than the triumph 
of unquestioned talent and determination over 
very questionable politics. 

Since this has been an exceptionally crowded 
week on radio, I can only note briefly that ‘A 
Dialogue on Democracy ’ (Third Programme, 
February 24) was an erudite exposition of politi- 
cal principles by three eminent Victorians, and 
Mr. Cranston handled his speakers with his 
usual precision and skill. ‘The Trial of Dr. 
Pritchard’ gave us a pleasantly gruesome hour 
in the series ‘ The Verdict of the Court’ (Home 
Service, February 16); and Sir Francis Meynell 
made.a fair addition to the ‘I Remember’ series 
(Home Service, February 17), though I wish we 
had heard more about the famous people whom 
he knew, and rather less, perhaps, about himself. 
Penelope Mortimer’s short story ‘I Told You 
So’ (Home Service, February 20) should, I think, 
have been read by a professional reader; and I 
could not help wondering if husband and wife 
would really stand and bicker while their three 
small children were climbing down a cliff face. 
A competent piece of writing, but an unlikely 


tale. Elleston Trevor’s ‘ Uncle Sebastian’ (Home > 


Service, February 23) was read with élan by 


” 


major contemporary issue, the future 
of the cinema is also highly debat-. 


“MUSIC 


with precious little regard’ for the 


: gressed, 


heavenly 


the first African musical to come- 


PF, I must add anotl ( 
of Third Programme faux pas: on ap ent 4 
a talk that was carefully planned to tie up witl 
a concert the following day was blandly post 
poned for a week or two beacuse the contributo; 
suffered from ‘ pressure.of work’. Well, perhap 
I had ‘switched on Radio Veronica by mistz 

_ JoaNNA RICHARDSON 


A Magnificent Mass in c 


SCHONBERG, Stravinsky, Shostako- 
vich, and Hindemith all found E 
: place in the week’s programmes as 
well as Beethoven and Schumann, Mozart anc 
‘Monteverdi. Outstanding was. the broadcast of 
Beethoven’s mighty Mass in D (Home Service 


February 22) in which the B.B.C. Symphony} 


Orchestra, Chorus, and Choral Society wert 
conducted by Jascha Horenstein, with Teresé 
Stich-Randall, Norma Procter, Richard Lewis 
and Kim Borg forming an exceptionally well. 
balanced quartet of’ soloists, From the very firs 
bars it was evident that the performance wa: 


. going to be something out of the ordinary, s¢ 


vigorous was the attack and so dynamic the bed 
of the conductor who seemed, as the work pro- 
to be extracting the maximum = 0 
intensity from the - music and inspiring the 
forces under him to sing and play with ever- 
increasing fervour. 

Mr. Horenstein made no concessions” of any 
kind, investing his reading of the work wit 
a sense of urgency which at times was positively 
electrifying. But in spite of the rapid pace 
clarity was never sacrificed; and things like the 
big fugue in the Gloria, for example, wer« 
shaped and conducted to their appointed enc 
with rigorous logic and control. The Choir: 
responded magnificently to all the demand: 
made on them by both the composer and thx 
conductor; so did the orchestra and the solc 
singers; and Miss Stich-Randall’s clear, vibrato- 
free soprano rose easily to the occasion whenever 
a special effort was required, and soared 
impressively above the tumult, always in tune 

The ‘ Thursday Invitation Concert? provided. 
as usual, a judicious blend of classical anc 
modern music, the classics being Mozart an¢ 
Schumann and the moderns Hindemith and 
Phyllis Tate (Third, February 23), Four Motet: 
for tenor and piano by Hindemith, though not 
new, were being performed for the first time in 
this country, while Phyllis Tate’s setting of 
Shakespeare’s strange poem, The Phoenix ana 
the Turtle (specially commissioned by the 
B.B.C.) was receiving its first performance. 
Scored for tenor solo, flute, horn, two cellos. 
harpsichord, and piano, this proved to be 2 
most unusually attractive work, very atmospheric 
and, in its own quiet and ‘unobtrusive way; 
highly original. — 

The clever writing for the unusual combina- 
tion of instruments resulted in a lovely texture 
to which the harpsichord, in conjunction with 
the piano, lent an added piquancy which seemed 
to enhance the mysterious character of the 
words. The solo voice part was extremely well 
sung by Max Worthley, who also gave a 
dramatic rendering of the Latin texts from the 
Vulgate in the Hindemith Motets in which he 
was ably accompanied by Ernest Lush. The 
harpsichord, piano, and flute parts were played 
by Charles Spinks, Clifton Helliwell, and Geof- 
frey Gilbert. 

' It was interesting, too, to chear in the sare 
programme some relatively unfamiliar works by 


Mozart and Schumann in the shape of the 


former’s Sonata in D for two pianos and Sonata 
in C for piano duet (played by George | 
and Peter ethos and Schumpage f 


u a 
«i “rete 
> 


two relatively 
and Variations 


jestent 21), eeiceed i ing 
ees ie the early 
c- $  Die- gliickliché 


war (Third, February 26). 
g ofa Angad given by 


as Scherchen. 's work like 


Deus. AND et ws were 
roughly contemporary. The 
popular of their works for voices and or- 
c are Sea Drift and The Song of the Earth, 
finished in 1903 and 1908 respectively; within 
the same five years each composed a more 
itious work for voices and orchestra, but 
her can be called popular. Why? Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony is nicknamed ‘The Sym- 
phony of the Thousand’ and Delius’s A Mass — 
Life also needs a big orchestra, four soloists 
d chorus. Are forces and costs deterrents 
regular performances? Not by the B.B.C. 
there is likely to be an audience. Surely these 
t works come infrequently because their 
do not appear in them as people 
m. We tend to treat composers as we 
and are disappointed when the fav- 
ol we know as the perfect comic butler is 
cast as Mark Antony. 

Listeners too intelligent to bother with 
fashions may, within some two generations, lose 
their affection for a style which no longer fas- 
cinates by novelty. It is familiar enough to 
parody but has not yet acquired period glamour. 
‘These years of coolness to mere vocabulary and 
style. may be years of assessment, for works per- 
sist in the repertory when strong personality is 
recognized. What, however, are taken as the 
marks of personality? Do not audiences some- 
times select recurrent moods and mannerisms to 
‘suit a preconception that may be corrected by 
posterity? Before Mozart’s stock rose our grand- 
fathers likec him as Prince Charming, then our 
fathers as The Great Precursor. Correction of 
caricature is supplied by its subject if, like 
ByAcrart or Wagner, he is equally impressive in 
ly different veins, but neither Mahler nor 
as a musical chameleon. Each so often 
field of expression that people rarely 
their music for long without using 
” or ‘nostalgic’, and Delius was less 
Mahler. His limits sped the con- 
, favoured the a hall of 


ned rs background music, 
orem he was on tap 
D f a Hardy novel) but 


ee the metaphorical Po 
eas thought. The tech- 
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g t 
eb he programme of the oud broadcast of 
- Monteverdi’ s madrigals arranged and conducted 
fe Denis Stevens (Third, February 26) included 
ie. 


famous Combattimento di Tancredi e 
rinda in a new edition incorporating a 
ichly ornamented tenor which Mr. Stevens 
_ discovered i in a tenor part-book, It was sung most 
gallantly by Edgar Fleet, who was partnered in 
a fine and moving performance of this extra- 
eet work by Jean Allister, Ann ee 


By “ARTH UR HUTCHINGS 


: The Walk to the Paradise Gatien, Sea Drift, 

_ Brigg Fair, In a Summer Garden, On Hearing 

_ the First Cuckoo, A Song before Sunrise are all 
nostalgic; all yearn; all evoke the quiet and 
Strangely heart-easing melancholy which,- rather 
_ than vigorous exultation, is our prevailing mood 
when we are alone with natural beauty in its 
less grandiose aspects. 

They may have been the Delius works most 
fit to survive, yet A Mass of Life is claimed as 
a surpreme achievement in every published 
study of the composer, from Max Chop’s in 
1907 (soon after the work was finished) to Sir 


Thomas Beecham’s in 1959. Whatever its defects _ 


it is no less personal than the nature poems, 
even though the rich Delian languor pervades 
less than a third of the music. To back 
this assertion I coupled Mahler and Delius, 
who are in many ways dissimilar both as 
artists and men. Both knew that to prolong 
expression in one’s most successful vein for 
sO-many movements is not to compose a 
symphony or a mass. Unfortunately the 
Mahler of the songs with orchestra and 
_ the Delius of the nature poems could not re- 
main as gigantic as Wagner when they changed 
aim and technique. 

__ Mahler’s sheer professional calibre and ex- 
‘perience with long movements compels admira- 
tion during tracts of his choral symphony which 
reveal more of his cerebral energy than of his 
unique expression; but where in Delius’s Mass 
the epic vein and dimensions of certain move- 
_ments oust ‘ blues’ chromatics for more diatonic 
harmony there is little professional command of 


classical rhetoric and counterpoint, and one 


marvels that breadth and dignity are achieved. 
One is tempted to say ‘By sheer inspiration’ 
for in one way Delius’s work is more intensely 
personal than Mahler’s. Delius wished to write 
the equivalent of a Catholic Mass, the ritual of 
a faith which he held intolerantly. Mahler 
_merely wanted a noble comment on human 
aspiration and destiny, and could have found it 
in Abelard, Dante, or Shakespeare if he had not 
lived with Veni Creator and the closing scenes 
of Faust. 

Whether for the Delphic Corybants or the 
Glasgow Elks, liturgies perform a function for 
which music is best qualified; no wonder that, 
as in organ Masses of the late Renaissance, they 
are even usurped by music. Without doctrinal 

recalcitrant to music because in them 
words perform the distinctive function of words, 
Esunsice may be resolved into two types of 


Mee, 
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Oistrakhss 
- London Philharmonic Orchestra. At the 


ther and son, a ieeatea as ae 


of these (Third Programme, February 21) David — 
played brilliantly the Shostakovich ‘Concerto, — 
with Colin Davis conducting; at the second _ 
under Sir Malcolm Sargent (Third, February | 
26) he gave a great performance of the Brahms, 


and partnered his son in a Vivaldi Concerto — 


and an unfamiliar Poéme by Eugene Ysaye. 
Igor Oistrakh also played the Beethoven Con- 
certo in his own elegantly lyrical style which, 
if somewhat less robust than his father’s, is 
equally distinguished. 

Roto H. MYeErs 


- Delius’s Choral Symphony — 


oA Mass of Life’ will he broadcast at 7.15 p.m. on Friday, March 10 ee 


prayer or meditation; if a particular deity is 
addressed only by the attributives ‘ Almighty’ 
etc. one rite may contain much that pleases the 
devotees of another. A good deal of the stoic- 
epicurean sentiments of Also sprach Zarathustra 
might lead a Christian reader of their lovely 
prose to speak of them as the church fathers did 
of the meditations of that ‘noble pagan’ 
Marcus Aurelius. 

_ Nietzsche approved of the heroic and the 
artistic in Christian history but his ideal culture 
of physical and mental strength implied a 
natural selection that yea-sayed the cruelty of 
the strong and opposed virtues of humility, 
renunciation and care for the weak which he 
actually displayed. He could not worship a God 
who triumphed by submission, so his hero- 
initiate, Zarathustra, replaced Kyrie eleison by 
a choral apostrophe of the Will, and the Gloria 
to the divine King-Priest-Victim by a choric 
dance of Life. Scope follows for ‘typical’ 
Delius— Glowing Noontide sleeps on the 
meadows’. Zarathustra has reached the zenith 
of life and love. He attains religious rapture in 
contemplation of the varied beauty to be drunk 
by the senses and the spirit, but in the next 
section an ostinato tempers his  ecstasy—the 
‘ midnight bell’ symbol of transcience and death. 
The work may still end rapturously and in a 
way that flatters Delius by expressing the re- 
membrance of joy and the yearning for it. The 
last words are ‘ Joy craves eternal, everlasting 
day’. This final section was composed before 
the rest and performed as Zarathustras Nacht- 
lied during the Delius concert of 1899 in 
London. ; 

Philosophically the work is moonshine, for _ 
what does Zarathustra mean by his ‘ grand final 
destiny ’? He is to exult in life and beauty and 
‘yea-say’” evil, pain and death with courage; 
but so must the Christian, albeit by grace and 
not alone by determination of the will. Revealed 
religion does not abolish or resolve the problems 
avoided by Zarathustra’s euphemistic symbols; 
it bids inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven 
regard them as temporary hobbies. Believing this 
counsel to be divine wisdom, and abjuring any 
absolute humanism as a doctrine, I can still 
admire its poetic and musical expression in 
Delius’s noble Mass. I should even welcome it 
in, say, a Three Choirs Festival. Yet there is a 
far more appropriate setting to imagine as we 
listen. Delius’s choral symphony suggests, says 
Heseltine, ‘a solemn ritual in some gigantic 
open air theatre .. . year by year at the coming 
in of summer’. 


é 


_ judgments to formal propositions, too often 
leave the quick behind. I think that it is this 
error which vitiates Professor Cameron’s entire 
discussion of agency and of determinism; and 
it prevents him from understanding what the 
New Left is saying about the revolutionary 
changes which must accompany the transition 
to a democratic socialist society in Britain. I 
prefer the historical concept of revolution to the 
sociologist’s ‘major structural change’, because 
changes of this order will involve not a few 
institutional measures but a rapid chain-sequence 
of interacting changes, the awakening of public 
participation and consciousness, the re-disposing 

~ and dispersal of power. And the more thorough- 
going these processes are, the more they will 
arise from popular initiatives and the less they 
can be foreseen. Although resistance to change 
will be intense, this need not entail violence. 
None of us in the New Left—despite Cameron’s 
suggestion—conceive of a classic ‘ proletarian’ 
revolution in the wake of economic disaster. It 
is a revolution which can arise out of ‘ affluent’ 
conditions, in which the older working class and 
the newer salariat can find common cause, if the 
alternative of the common good is opposed 


& ee The * New ‘Lefe? 


(concluded from page 379) 


clearly enough to the irresponsibility of private 
concentrations of power, and if popular 
demands are pressed forward in every way until 
the breaking-point of the capitalist system can 


_ be found. 
It is in the nature of any favorest process : 


that one cannot give a written guarantee of its 
outcome. But Cameron is dogmatic in his 
pessimism, ‘ History gives us absolutely no 
reason to suppose’, he says, ‘that the conse- 
quences of a revolutionary seizure of power can 
be other than a brutal and authoritarian regime ’. 
And he challenges me ‘ to show under what con- 
ditions we are entitled to expect something very 


different?’ The pejorative term ‘seizure of 
power’ is his. Moreover, his notion of ‘ conse- 
quence’ is extraordinarily narrow: in any 


revolutionary process we must surely take into 
account not only the immediate effects but also 
what Pasternak called ‘the consequences of 
consequences ”? 

But I will accept his challenge—and will show 
him Britain in the second half of the twentieth 
century. ‘ History’ cannot give us evidence to 


reason from, since there is no instance of a con- — 


firmed translation of class power of this order 


‘in Britain 


in a society with mature democratic experience, 
It is Professor Cameron, and not the New 


- of 1789 or 1917. We do not know wae kind o 
a transition to socialist society is possible in a 
country where the habits of social toleration and 
of -yoluntary association are so deep-seated, 

_ because it has not yet been tried. wil 

_ Certainly we are entitled to expect ‘ somethii 
very different’ from a working class which has 
been the prime mover in shaping our democratic 
institutions and from a people who have been 
testing capitalist power for so long. At least this 
seems to present problems more worthy of what: 
Cameron calls ‘serious political analysis’ than 
the dispute as to whether floaters vote because 
they own washing-machines or because they 
wish to seem to themselves to be something other 
than they are. It is this serious business of 
analysis—both in the empirical critique of 
‘affluent’ capitalism and in the projection of 
new notions of a society of equals—that the 
New Left has been about. And it is at this 
point that a consideration of our theoretical and 
practical ieten gtk at should start. q 
—Third Programme a 


Bridge Forum 


By 


In the present series on Network 
Three, bridge questions submitted by 
listeners are answered by a panel. Throughout the 
series Harold Franklin and Terence Reese will 


answer in this column some of the questions not 


included in the radio programmes 


Question I (from J. C, Williamson, Sutton, 
Surrey): Your opinion would be much appre- 
ciated on the followane bidding problem. South 
held: 

@AJ10752 31063 o— 


side vulnerable, the bidding started: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
No No 1H No 
ae ? 


In what sequence do you rate the following bids 
by South: Two Hearts, Three Hearts, Two 
Spades, One Spade? South actually bid One 
Spade. North then bid Two No Trumps, and 
South Four Hearts. 

As it happened, North held: 


&@K9 WK98 @AK7 &Q10653 


As you see, there was duplication of values in 
diamonds, and Four Hearts went one down. 


Answer: We thought you were asking a 
weighty question about South’s response, but it 
turns out that North’s rather foolish psychic 

_. was responsible for all the trouble, We have 
no objection to fancy bids when the occasion 
warrants it, but One Heart was pointless~ here 
on a hand containing good defensive values. 


hf aie . 


HAROLD FRANKLIN 


m8 42 
With North-South 40 on score and neither. 


Answers to Listeners’ Questions— XIX 
and TERENCE REESE 


However, to answer the question as you put 
it, our order of preference for the response by 
South would be: 
both unexceptionable; Three Hearts or Two 
Spades, 
appears to have good support, but his high 
cards amount only to an Ace and two Jacks. 
There will not be a slam unless partner can 
make another move. 


Question 2 (from Lt.-Col. J. Atkins, Peter- 
borough): After ten years of listening to Bridge 
on the air, I finally have a problem unresolvable 
without your good graces. It appears to include 
a fundamentally different approach in bidding 
between my favourite partner and myself, so we 
would appreciate your judgment. 


My hand Partner’s 
@4AQx &K10xx 
¥J109xxx Wxx 
@Ax . @x 
& 10x kRAQIxKxx 


The bidding (none from the opponents—they 
were too smart): 


~ Me Partner 
1H 2G 
2H 2S 
3H 3N.T. 
No ; 


3N.T. was down four, but Four Hearts would 
have made Five, and is a virtual lay-down for 
Four. 


One Spade or Two Hearts, | 


not too bad but umnecessary. South - 


_ the diamonds, and put me one down in spite o 


-_ Law 71, to demand at the time that the 


The questions : 

_ (1) What about partner’s Three No Trump 

bid? 
(2) What about my final pass? bh 

(3) What would you regard as reasonable 

_ bidding on the two hands? F ; 


Answer: Your assessment of Four Heine is§ 
optimistic: opponents have been known to make ~ 
the Ace, King, and Queen of trumps, and unless 
the defence is woolly, declarer will probably 
shave to take the club finesse as well. ~ 

However, Four Hearts is not a bad contract 

to reach and we can answer your three questions — 
in one by saying that the bidding was aggressive 
but not incorrect up to Three Hearts. At that 
point, certainly, partner should have bid Four 
Hearts. As it went, you were right to pasay 
Three No Trumps. . 
~ Question 3 (from Mrs. A. Silverman, Wool-— 
ihe Liverpool): I should be very much obliged 
if you would tell me the ruling on this si 
I was playing Four Spades and after draw 
trumps had a string of diamonds to run of 
My opponent revoked, used her trump to stor p 


giving me two tricks by the Jao Do you 
consider this fair? . - . E 


Answer: No, it is improper to infringe a law 
deliberately. However, you were entitled, 
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tried tossing them in cornflour before ad 
_ them to the cake denote 


Soe 
Z..'¢ md apple; 1 oz. of citi 
. of chopped es 
Notes on. hcmceucwe eS 
/ Norman Hunt (page 375): Lecturer in| 
Politics, Oxford University, and Fellow of | © 
Exeter College; author of Two Early Poli- 
tical Associations : | hed 
Ma.tcotm T. SHAW (page 375): formerly | 
Lecturer in Government at the City Col- 


“the ‘curry ‘sauce ¥ posto’ the onion 

garlic in the margarine or fat, without 

ing them. Mix in the curry powder and 

and cook for a few seconds. Mix in the 

tom ato purée and the stock, and stir to the boil. 

idd the remainder of the ingredients and 
deletes for approximately 30 minutes. Place the lege of New York 

scallops in the curry sauce and simmer for 2-3 E. P. THOMPSON (page 378): Lecturer in the | 


: Department of Adult Education and Extra- | — 
of pin Serve i in the deep shells with a border Mirral GinitiGa! Beckie Uarwersilysa wenn 


ber of the editorial board of the New Left | 
Review 
MICHAEL TIPPETT, C.B.E. (page 383): -com- 
poser; former Director of Music, Morley | 
College, London; his works include the | 
opera ‘The Midsummer Marriage’, the | 
oratorio ‘A Child of Our Time’, Sym- 
phonies Nos. 1 and 2, etc.; author of 
penta and cayenne pepper Moving into Aquarius - 
Prepare the scallops as in the first recipe. G. M. Carstairs (page 387): Professor of 
Melt the margarine or butter in a saucepan. Psychological Medicine, Edinburgh Uni- 
Mix in the flour and cook for a few seconds versity; author of The Twice Born and 
without colouring. Gradually stir in the cold A Chapter in Medical Surveys and Clinical 
milk until it boils. Add the studded onion and Trials 
simmer for 5 to 10 minutes. Remove the onion | A. H. ARMSTRONG (page 390): Gladstone 
and add the seasoning and cheese. Place a little Professor of Greek, Liverpool University; 
sauce in the bottom of the scallop shells and author of An Introduction to Ancient 
1 O1 _add the sliced scallops. Coat with the remainder Philosophy, Plotinus, etc. ‘ 
the white wine and cream, and of the sauce. Sprinkle with a little grated cheese Granam HovucH (page 399): Lecturer in | 
for approximately 5 minutes. Pour into and brown under the grill. English, Cambridge University; author of 
ed di ep shells and serve. _ B.B.C. Television Cookery Club | The Last Romantics: Ruskin to Yeats, 
Z 8 with: a sauce you will need: Image and Experience, ete. 
“4 ; ive You Tried Ga ARTHUR HuTCHINGS (page 409): Professor of | 
argarine or inet : Pa. weg : 4 , f Music, Durham University; composer of 
chopped onion Have you tried mixing a little cornflour with the comic opera The Royal Arms, etc.; 
the sugar before sprinkling it over a fruit tart? author of Schubert, Delius, The Invention 
The cornflour thickens the juice slightly and and Composition of Music, etc. 
prevents it from boiling over. Have you tried 


we "Crossword No. | = aa ; Equations—l. By Trand 
= area Prizes (for the first three correct Seatutioas opened): book tokens, value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


ate: first: poet on Thursday, March 9. Entries. should be on the printed ‘diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of — 
ope +35 peters High Beech gem W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
'Editor’s decision is final 


ee ‘ . CLUES — | Solution of No. 1,603 


| (Conita letters across, small letters down) 


<= ES LM+ b= 7 

rz se M+C=¢ 

v2 f ae < bj + C= 2/2 
—  - M+bh4+C=7 


eS 2. c+ (Ab + G) = 

43 e+ aK =k/A? 

ry (Ab + G) + aK = K’? 
c+ (Ab + G) + aK =? 


3. c°?/A? + HA = j* 
~ A’? + Hc/A = b* i NOTES 


~ . 3. R(GS)INE; e . C(ROME)R; 10. GALE cont PLL og ey Bs 
on i TURNAGAIN; 15. MO(USER); 19. UP-ON; 20. Song from Gigi: 
hae IDS * Thank a > 23 Petre ee 28+33. 
1 22 wa NAIVE; 29+39 AG-COIN; 0. AU F(AIT); 7 HE-RIOT; 
D’+Id=B 33. PAM(PAS). 
7 The quotations are, reading from 1: ‘ Serve it right for 
me 5. ¢& + JN = FE’ ~ being so dear’ (Mr, Squeers: Nicholas Nickleby) and, 
° Zz. reading from 27: ‘ Dreams he of smelling out a suit (Romeo 
; N+ Je=P and Juliet 1, iv, 79). 
= ist prize: F. G. Carter (Bideford); 2nd prize: 
ban ~ yj? mee HF 7 ; 
fee ree & 2 Be be W. Saunders (London, S.W.19); 3rd prize: Miss 
on i Sate ‘eo +BL = Ff B. Branton (Taunton) 


for a DEGREE | 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
withoutattending the University: it isnecessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of 
over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD | 
EE 


| SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE § 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 7 


is the most efficient, the most economical and | read ; the reason is that it uses ne 


i the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 


> exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil * 
Service, Local Government, and commercial © 


exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 


countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel. || 
in Marketing, Inst. of © 


exams. Many intensely practical e, phonetic shorthand which you are 


Management, for Dip. 
- Export, etc., 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments, 
- Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


A METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
‘st ST. ALBANS 
_or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


For claims arising under 
Baye. with-profits policies on or 
after Ist January 1960 


INTERMEDIATE BONUS 


PER ANNUM 


for all Gia ae in force 
it at 31st December 1959 under which 
not less than five years’ premiums 
had then been paid on the partici- 


Study at Home| ——— Tuition by post for- 


ae UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


-@A Degree ‘of the University of London i is avery valuable qualification and may 
“be obtained wiITHOUT RESIDENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OR ATTENDANCE AT 
Lectures. U.C.C., with its staff of highly qualified Tutors, conducts 
tuition by postal lessons for Entrance requirements (General Certificate 
of Education), and the examinations for Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., B.D., B.Mus.). The College, founded in 1887, is an Educational 
Trust, and has a distinguished record of successes at London University | 


| (Dept. L3) Coton, Cambridge | 
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Examinations. 


is far and away thes away the.easiest~of all | 
Soong to learn, to’ write and to 


ordinary’ letters of ~ the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is'a fast, efficient 


guaranteed to be able to learn in 20} 
hours (the “short course” in. only 
9 hours). without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of ~ the 
new edition of the Speedkand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, ‘please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 


WRITE TO SELL 


once you KNOW-HOW 


21 guineas—17 guineas—30 guineas— 
25 guineas—these are just four editorial 
cheques obtained by KNOW-HOW 
beginners for their articles and stories. 
You, also, can profit from. . . the ex- 
- clusive KNOW-HOW Blueprints . . the 
free:subscription to THE WRITER... . the 
bonus gift of two practical writing en- 
cyclopaedias . . . the No Sales-No Fees 
training. Yes, you can benefit from the | 
years-proven KNOW-HOW _ Course. 
which shows you how’ fo: write what 
editors buy. ~ 
By sending for the FREE (D. N. )" Kaow- How 


Guide to Writing Success’’ (45th edition), one 
new student has already gained 81 guineas. 


Fees are moderate and-may be paid by instalments if desired. 
Free re-preparation in the event of failure. 


%& PROSPECTUS containing full information post free from the Registrar, 


_ UNIVERSITY: 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


Be a Master 


Textbook lending library. 


Se i 


To succeed as a writer you must 
coached by professional journalists a 
teaching individually. 

The London School - of. -Journalis 
no mushroom school in an office 
sending out stereotyped - courses. 
different—founded_ over 40 years 
Lord Northcliffe, it has an unm 
record of success. Should you wish 
us you can meet one of our princi 
your own coach at our Plesagnt 
century headquarters, 

Should you write to us you will 
be pressed to enrol or bombarded 
follow up letters. If you prefer 
coached here you will work under | 
coach—and be helped to sell some of 
work you do. Your work is retui 
promptly . . . no waiting two or t 
months. LSJ Courses cover: 
Journalism, Articles, © Stories, TV 
Radio Plays,. Poetry, Children’s 
Literature.and History. Write for 2 
and a copy of ‘ Writing» for ‘the P 


ie SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


19 Hertford Street, W.1. - 
GRO 8250. 


of English | 


~ You are Judged by 


You Speak and 


Improve your English ~ Sqatekiy and 
enjoyably by post. 

Many students say that- the Effective 
English Course is the best. ‘investment 
they have ever made. The tuition is so 
planned that you gain noticeable improve- 
ment within a few hours. — 

The moderate fee puts this unique 
Course within the reaches of everyone. 


Write today for free copy of 


‘‘WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Regent In&titute (Dept. 
Z|391L), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for 
free copy of prospectus, * ‘WordMastery.” 


Don't delay. Write for this “interesting 
booklet NOW. There is- no obligation. 


Spe «| 


Get Ahead— 
Stay Ahead 


%g 


R.W.S. GALLERIES 
26 Conduit ‘Street, Wd { 


ROYAL SOCIETY oc pawl 
-ETCHERS AND ENGRAVERS 
ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 
FEBRUARY _20— MARCH 16 
~ Weekdays 10-5 | Saturdays 10 7 


A Mayflower Postal cceé Source puts 
“you ahead) quickly, economically. That ~ 
means you are ahead all along the line 
—to promotion, university- entrance, 


professional diplomas. So easy too. In j > 
6 
fl 


- the comfort and familiar sufroundings 

“of your own home you learn at your 

own speed; no tiresome lectures to 

attend, no travelling. You are taught . 

expertly ‘by qualified teachers; tuition 

is guaranteed, fees are low and you 
can Pay as you learn, 


Send today for, FREE prospectus. 
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_MAYFLOWER COLLEGE 
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